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AUCTIONS 

ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

R. HARMER 
* PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
(Established over 50 years), 

has pleasure in announcing receipt of instruc- 
tions to offer at Auction the magnificent R. B. 
YARDLEY COLLECTION. The first portion, 
comprising the very important British West 
Indian Collection, will be offered on SEPTEM- 
BER 25 and 26. 

The complete series of Yardley Sales will be as 
follows: 

SEPTEMBER 25 and 26: British West Indies. 
OCTOBER 9 and 10: Foreign Americans. OCTO- 
BER 30 and 31: British African, European, and N. 
American Possessions. NOVEMBER 20, 21,. 27, 
and 28: Foreign Africa, Asia, and Europe. 
DECEMBER 11 and 12: Australasia. JANUARY 8 
and 9: Portugal and Colonies. JANUARY 22 
and 23: British Asiatic issues, including Kashmir; 
also Afghanistan. 

Collectors desiring to receive, as issued, the 
complete series of Yardley Sale Catalogues and 
Lists of Prices Realised, should remit 10/6. Cata- 
logues of all H. R. Harmer’s Weekly Stamp Sales 
in London for Season (September, 1944, to July, 
1945), 10/-; with Lists of Prices Realised, 30/-. 

H. R. HARMER 
The World's Leading Auctioneer, 
39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 
TAMPS.—Great Britain and British Colonials 
Mint Collection, Q.V., Geo. V, including New- 
foundland Sir Humphrey Gilbert set. St. Kitts, 
1923, set to £1. Complete Jubilee sets, etc., will be 
sold by auction in lots on September 15 and 16. 
Cats. 3d. each, or 2/6 season.—WALLIS AND 
WALLIS, 146-7, High Street, Guildford. 


PERSONAL 

RTIST offers his ETCHINGS of Cotswold 

villages, country towns, Unframed, 2% gns. 
each.—F.S., 24, Waverley Road, Liverpool 23. 

USTIN 7-H.P. RUBY SALOON, blue, Sept., 

1935. Recently overhauled, £65.—LA TOUCHE, 
The Platt, Crawley Down, Sussex. Tel. : 
Turners Hill 267. 
FELDERLY married couple with lady’s maid 

require, Sept. 29, 1945 or possibly earlier, 
three unfurnished rooms in large country house. 
Substantial terms would be paid for use of rooms, 
food, light, fire and attendance. They would 
require to keep rough ponies at grass. Trout 
fishing an attraction.—Box 81. 

ENUINE Mahogany Early Nineteenth-century 

(Georgian) Gentleman’s Wardrobe, £75. Also 
Tennis Posts, Net, Marker, and Full-size Court 
Surround Netting. Best offer over £15.—St. 
Stephen's Vicarage, Hounslow, Middlesex. 
LAWN MOWER. 22 inch Atco Motor Lawn 

Mower for sale. Good condition, perfect 
running order. Offer of £40 made by the manu- 
facturers after examination of machine.—Box 65. 


OFFICER'S WIFE urgently wants girl’s cycle, 
22-in. frame.—Box 34. 






































ORIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947._KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
PECIAL DE LUXE CARAVAN mounted on 
Ford commercial chassis, together with 
kitchen trailer. An ideal mobile home or could 
be used as mobile office and living quarters. 
Price £1,450.—Write Box 96. 
OULD anyone let lodge or gardener’s cottage, 
preferably furnished, with ‘ acre to acre of 
ground (for garden, bees and a few poultry), to 
retired Army Officer (regular); married, very care- 
ful tenants; within very easy reach of Chippen- 
ham; long lease. References furnished.—Reply, 
Box 77. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


A®THUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
SPREY’S are in a position to offer exception- 
ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 
BADMINTON: A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES BADMINTON RACKETS give 
satisfaction. Hand-made by craftsmen—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 
BERNARD QUARITCH, LTD., wish to purchase 
Libraries and smaller collections. Scientific 
Books and Books with Coloured Plates especially 
wanted. Valuations for all purposes.—_BERNARD 
QUARITCH, LTD., 11, Grafton Street, London, 
W.1. Regent 0473. 
HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
PoevcLas GLASS, specialist in Child Photo- 

graphy, is now at 20, Abingdon Villas, W.8. 
Western 2336. Country visits arranged. 





ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL. 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acres Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 

CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1. 





VA RITCHER, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, 

creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 


ZTE. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 





FRE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
FPRENCH DRESSMAKER, perfect cut and 
finishing; remodelling.—MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
press. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
URS, second-hand, bought, good prices offered 
for furs in good condition by reputable firm, 
established over seventy years.—D. LEVY & 
SONS. Morley House, 314/322, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone LANgham 1767. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—-HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 
Show condition. Also harness, On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 
HANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate——-REMAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
22 TATION JEWELLERY. Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
S THIS MAN YOU? A persuasive speaker in 
public, a cool, calm thinker, never embar- 
rassed, a good loser, a good mixer, making friends 
without effort? If not, you need RAPIDISM, the 
fascinating new course, endorsed by leading 
psychologists.—Write now for free booklet to 
THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, C512, TUITION 
HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 
T’S NONSENSICAL to think all cigarettes are 
the same. T.T.T. Magnums are specially made 
for the sensitive palate. .Obtainable from WHIT- 
































MORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. ° 


1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 1,000, 130/-. 
Sample flat, 50 for 6’8. 
ADY anxious to purchase Mink Coat. 
send particulars to Box 816. 
Ms COAT. Opportunity to purchase up-to- 
date model reasonably. Beautiful furs 
fashioned by artist.—Box 978. 
ODERN SALOON CAR required Nominal 
mileage, preferably under 20,000.—Write C., 
HOWLETT’S FARM, Edenbridge, Kent. 
INE MAHOGANY BOOKCASES, late eigh- 
teenth century, glazed doors; various sizes 
from 3 ft. to 8ft. wide. Further particulars gladly 
sent on request.—HEAL’S, 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 
ERSIAN LAMB Coat for disposal. As new 
and excellently cut. Will accept very reason- 
able price.—Box 400. 
EPAIRS. Clocks, Watches, Radio, Clockwork 
Controllers, Gramophones, Electric and 
Mechanical Apparatus, etc. Repaired by skilled 
staff. Inquiries welcomed. Representative will 
call in London area if required.—HUGHES, 
(Ground Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. (’Phone: Victoria 0134). 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M/chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
"THE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO., 
(1943), LTD., can undertake the CLEANING 
OF CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to Carpet Dept., 24 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C.2, or Tel. : Whitehall 6079. 
HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 
can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A ‘‘Coronet”’ of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost, which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 

Premier (Free) French Posticheur, Permanent 
Waving and Hair Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georges, 38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. Tel.: Vic. 5943/4. (Only address). 

EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 

ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 

or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send 1d. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list.— 
JACK BARCLAY LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 

OUR CLOTHES and their HIDDEN QUALITIES. 

TURN the GOOD SIDE OUT, saving money 
and coupons; 30 years’ experience Savile Row 
garments. Turning, Retailoring, Converting, 
Alterations, etc. Estimates without obligation. 
—SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. 
C/L), 61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. Telephone 
STReatham 1600. 


Post free. 





Please 



































ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 

Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 

This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Hot water and telephones 
in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, night 
porters and understanding management. Terms 
5 and 6 gns.en pension. Produce from own Wilts 

farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 
LONDON ; WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 








Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. Tele- 
grams: Erminites, London. 
(NOT WITHIN BANNED AREA) 
IDHURST, SUSSEX. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No. Midhurst 10. 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
THE WILLIAM & MARY 
is still anxious to provide accommodation for all 
patrons. Record Shakespeare season. 
“Your Grace is welcome to our town 
and us” (Pericles). 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL, 
Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 
H.andc. For accommodation ’phone 129. 
ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS”’ 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31 














FOR SALE 
BNOCULARS (fine pri ic) by Hunsich 
and Alexis, Paris; power 8 x 30; case; £12/10/.. 
—5, Charles Street, Northampton. si 
C{ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in 
Being, post free, 3s. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints, post free, 2/6; both unique,— 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading, 
OLLECTION BAXTER, LE BLOND (OVAL) 
PRINTS, DISPERSAL. ‘‘Mint State,’’ speci- 
mens including ‘‘Large Queen,” S.M., “Flora,” 
S.M., pr. ‘‘Copper Your Honour,"’*‘Morning Call," 
S.M.s, Baxter’s ‘‘Ladies Series’” (3), etc., unique 
series Le Blond ovals.—Box 84, 
COLLECTION OF FINE OLD GEORGIAN 
SILVER amongst which are a GEORSE II 
Tankard, Candlesticks, Salvers, Coffee Pot: eto, 
Two complete services of period table silv:; ang 
appointments. All in splendid condition. Clear 
markings and moderate prices. I will sen< any- 
thing for inspection.—LT.-COLONEL A. &. B, 
STEWART, O.B.E., The Friars, Rochester, 
Telephone: Chatham 3160. 
““(XOUNTRY LIFE,’’ 69 copies, 1942-3, Off 
KNIGHT, Forest Rise, Kirby Muxloe, 
AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHE. 
THAN STRING! Insulated, water 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; imm 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: D 
c/o STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., London, 
HAMPSHIRE HONEY ! Selling Beehiy 
good swarms Bees, £5 each, or with s: 
honey and fittings, £7.—Box 94. 
AND-CARVED, HAND-MADE MAHC. .NY 
SIDEBOARD, £24; Pembroke Tablef£10, ‘ary. 
ed oak stools from 30/-. Wall plaques from | 5/-.— 
VERECRAF'T, 38, Stafford Rd., Wallington, © rrey, 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., °s in. 
wide. Write for patterns. — DEN 0OLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburg” =hire, 
MSIATURES PAINTED on ivory from any 
photograph, by an exhibitor Royal Aca my. 
Moderate fee. Specimens sent.—C. J., Nortiway 
Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential i ondon 
address. Letters redirected immediat:iy, 5)- 
p.a. Royal Patronage. Write BM/MONO17, \v.C.1, 
WING to the large amount of work in fand, 
we regret to announce that we cannot accept 
any further orders for delivery within six months, 
—REDMAYNES COUNTRYSIDE and JOHN PEEL 
TWEEDS, 8 Wigton, Cumberland. 
PprANo (upright) by Justin Browne. Fxcep- 
tionally fine tone: perfect condition. 100 
guineas.—Box 97. 
PorYx SADDLE (by Parker), complete with 
leathers, irons, cloth girth, bridle, martin- 
gale, spare new snaffle; all excellent condition; 
suitable pony to 14 h.; the lot 14 gns. Shot Gun, 
12 bore, extra long single barrel, hammeriess, 
ejector; in canvas case; excellent condition: £25, 
Brown Leather Mutton-chop Case for double- 
barrel gun; pre-war; £2. Brown Leather Riding 
Boots (lace and straps to knee), size 10; length 
from top of instep, 13 ins.; calf, 16 ins.; little used; 
10 gns. Officer’s Khaki Great Coat; pre-war 
material and cut; suit slight officer about 5 ft. 
11 ins.; chest 36; little used; 8 gns..-LT.-COL. M. 
BROWNE SALMON, Tewkesbury Park, Tewkes- 
bury, Glos. 
OCKS. Lady knits on own machine, from 
customer’s own wool, 2 or 3 ply, men’s socks 
and boys’ school socks, 4/6; women’s country 
stockings, 7/6 per pair.—Box 76. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
ENTLEWOMAN, young, interested farming, 
gardening, fond animals, country life, offers 

services to another with similar interests.— 
Box 82. 

ADY GARDENER (21), University diploma 

and one year’s practical experience, seeks 
suitable post this autumn.—Box 95. 

ADY, botany graduate, professional horticul- 

tural experience, desires position of trust, 
land owner or other engaged work of national 
importance.—Box 83, 

ADY (widow), 46, with wide experience of 

business and the home, desires post with good 
family, giving scope for initiative and organising 
ability.—Box 79. 

ADY (43) seeks responsible permanent post as 

COMPANION to lady, or Lady Housekeeper 
to elderly gentleman. Experienced cooking, 
secretarial duties, and any work necessary in 
running comfortable home.—Box 20. 
MANAGER. practical, farm and estate; refer- 

ences from known and best authorities; all 

particulars on application.—Box 85. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 
XPERIENCED' Single-handed GARDENER 
wanted. Understand glass work. Married man 
preferable. Cottage provided._LADY SASSOON, 
Keythorpe, 25. Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


LIVESTOCK 


HOICE LAYING PULLETS, R.LR., L.S., 
R. x S.; 6-7 months: 40/- each; fully guaran- 
teed. New Poultry Houses; solid timber con- 
structed; 6 ft. x 4 ft. x 4 ft.; £12/15/-, carr. paid.— 
LOWER BROS. of Rayne, near Braintree, Essex. 
Phone: Gt. Leighs 230. 
(GUARANTEED FRESH DOG MEAT. Regular 
supply. cooked, 7 Ibs., 5/10, carriage 1/1; 
14 Ibs., 11/8, carriage 1/1—IMPORTEX, LTD., 
Wood Lane, Pelsall, Walsall. 
EN HATCHED. Dozen week-old Indian Game 
Chicks, guaranteed not sexed, with R.I.R. 
Mother Hen, 66/-. Several lots.—-HAROLD BURY, 
Lammack, Blackburn. 
PRINGER SPANIEL DOG forsale. Liver and 
White 3 years old; pedigree; good companion; 
price 10 gns.—Apply, Mrs. J. V. WHEELER, 
Bitterlay Court, Ludlow, Shropshire. 
ABLE POULTRY. Fatten your own. Best 
white-fleshed five-weeks-old cockerels. Easy 
to rear, needing no heat or hen. 4/6 each, carriage 
paid. Minimum six, cash with order. Live 
delivery guaranteed.—STUART, Ivy Farm, Fram- 
lingham, Suffolk. 
Wanted 
ORSE, really sound, 15-13 h.h. wanted. Must 
be quiet and easy to catch. Preferably from 
Hants, Berks or Sussex.—BLUNDELL, Hill Lodge, 
Bedhampton,’'Havant, Hants. 


















































TAMPS! Early British Colonials. Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. are of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superbusedmoderns.—‘‘K,’’25, WesthillRd.,S.W.18. 
'TOXs. Tri-ang Kitchen Cabinet, 30 ins. high, 
fully equipped. Sleeping double-jointed Doll, 
24 ins., dressed organdie. Well-furnished Doll's 
House. electric light. Lot £20.—Box 78. 


WANTED 
OOKS WANTED, “Wild Chorus,” by Peter 
Scott; any books of his or containing his 
work. Also Books with reprints of famous paint- 
ings, photographs of bird life, English country- 
side. Cash paid. Details appreciated.—DONALD 
CAMERON, North Ward, Fazakerley Sanatorium, 
Liverpool 9. 
CARAVAN TRAILER required; purchase price 
up to £600. Inspection and removal can be 
arranged immediately.—Write, or preferably 
telephone, particulars to MISS MARSHALL, 
489, Aylestone Road, Leicester 32342. ies 
CARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent’s and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS., ‘VEL: 
3470, are immeditaely examined and posta! orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O.,,goocs are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to seuder). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 ycars. 
Evening wear not accepted. ee 
MODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS, Eiccirle, 
Clockwork or Steam, large or small « ‘fits 
wanted; also Meccano and other construction 
outfits and anything of interest to the younger 
generation. Please state fully what you he» and 
price required; cheque by return. We als: have 
FOR SALE large stocks of the above; star 
enquiries.—BOTTERILLS, Models Depa: ent, 
High Street, Canvey, Essex. __ a 
EQUIRED, 121-lb. pots ENGLISH HO! “Y in 





























































































exchange for 56 lbs. PRUNE DAMS. S.— 
LT.-COL. M. BROWNE SALMON, Tew! sbury 
Park, Tewkesbury, Glos. 

ECOND-HAND GUNS, Rifles, Air Guns, ports 

Equipment wanted to purchase; bes’ prices 
paid. A few second-hand Guns for sale; » © new 





16b and 20b, single barrel Ejector Gun, /. 120 
double barrel hammerless, new, 2fins., 35 






All repairs at City prices. Write for list _ 
ridge substitutes for crop protection. HAS. 
RIGGS & CO. (Incorporating E. M. Reili & Co 
established 100 years), 22, Wormwood treet, 
London, E.C.2. 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIC 3 
ADVERTISING PAGE{186 
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Direction of Grant MacLean, Esq. 


SUSSEX AND KENT BORDERS 


Overlooking the Sussex Weald between Tunbridge Wells and the Coast. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL 


WADHURST PARK ESTATE OF 1,820 ACRES 


luding the FINE MODERN MANSION standing 400 ft. up overlooking 
heavily timbered parklands and THE GREAT LAKE of over 30 acres. 


accommodation includes entrance hall and grand staircase, ballroom, anteroom 
| winter garden, 9 reception rooms (mainly panelled), 24 bedrooms, 9 bathrooms. 
mplete offices. Private chapel. Extensive garages and stabling. Riding school or 
private theatre, laundry, lodges and cottages. Main water. Modern drainage. 


The Mansion and sundry premises near by are requisitioned 
at a total rental of £1,357 





SOUTHERLY VIEW FROM THE TERRACE 


TUDOR MANOR HOUSE with 4 reception, 6 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms 
with vacant possession. 
SEVEN CAPITAL DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS 
(one with vacant possession on completion) mainly equipped with modern or period 
farmhouses, good buildings and cottages. Several separate cottages and small houses. 


About 550 ACRES of WOODLANDS and PLANTATIONS 
a large proportion of which are heavily timbered. 


VIEW TO THE NORTH WEST 


The Estate is a First-class Sporting Property 
and the Park with adjacent lands is considered to be 
ONE OF THE FINEST DUCK SHOOTS IN THE HOME COUNTIES. 
°o be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION as a WHOLE or in BLOCKS or 
LOTS, locally during the AUTUMN 


(The Estate as a whole or the Mansion Portion would be sold privately.) 


olicitors : Messrs. Kenneth Brown Baker Baker, Essex House, Essex Street, W.C.1. 
\uctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
Particulars and Plan (in preparation), 2s. 6d. per copy. 


DENS FARMHOUSE, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


CHURCHSETTLE FARM 





(io lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Galleries, 








‘esdo, London 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


_ CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT meeaeadeits LEEDS AND YEOVIL 











WITH POST-WAR POSSESSION 
IN THE SOUTHERN COTSWOLDS 


A WELL-FOUND RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AN» 
SPORTING ESTATE 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERNISED COTSWOLD RESIDEN 


3 reception rooms, 9 principal and secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. M 
electricity. Company’s water. Central heating. Telephone. 
Extensive stabling and outbuildings. 

Attractive secondary residence and 2 superior cottages. 


ABOUT 500 ACRES 
with a considerable area of valuable woodland. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £35,000 


Full details of the Joint Sole Agents: 


Messrs. FIELDER & JONES, Land Agents, Malmesbury, Wilts. 
Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, Land Agents, Cirencester, Gloucester. 














WITH POSSESSION | WITH POSSESSION | WITH POSSESSION 
HAMPSHIRE SUSSEX, Nr. KENT BORDERS | HANTS-SURREY BORDERS 
Station 1 mile, Andover 5 miles. Close to village and Off the beaten track amongst orchards and wooded country. | On high ground with fine distance views. S. and W. aspect 


omnibuses Outside daily reach of London. Gravel soil. Station 1 mile. London 1 hour. 
A MODERNISED XVIth CENTURY 


AN OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY HOUSE A WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 


| 
| WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE AND IN EXCELLEN 
F lint and brick built with slated roof. Halland cloakroom, | FARMHOUSE | ° ers te 
3 reception rooms, bathroom, 4 bedrooms and offices. with oak framing, timbers and beams, and tiled roof. | Hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 8 bedroon 
Annexe of 2'rooms, bathroom and sculle ry. Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 5 ee. bathroom | 9 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Maids’ sitting room ar 
‘entr: ating ‘ ‘cn | and ‘offices. Main electricity; water by electric pump. | offices. All main services. Central heating throughou 
Central heating. Pn a Pigg +# ees. Modern Cesspit drainage. Hot water from independent. boiler. Fitted basins in principal bedrooms. 


Basins in 4 bedrooms. 


TIMBER-BUILT GARAGE AND STABLING FOR LODGE. RANGE OF GARAGES AND STABLING. 


TIMBER-BUILT GARAGE AND STORE SHEDS 


THREE Charming cage —— me, fine Bg ee 

oe ry — ai . | rhododendrons and azaleas. ennis lawn, sunk wild 

Pretty garden, gravelled yard, walled-in lawn, kitchen | Garden, lawn, small paddock and apple orchard. garden, rockery and lily pond. Fruit and vegetable 
garden, paddock and orchard. IN ALL ABOUT 1 y, ACRES | garden. aon 

ABOUT 2% ACRES | RICE £4,000 FREEHOLD oy ligDiie 

P 2 | FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT BELOW PRE-WAR PRICE 
PRICE £4,150 FREEHOLD OR NEAR OFFER £8,500 (No Offers) 

rs | specte y TOPS & STAFF, 8 Hanover Street, | Inspected by JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8 cna Street, 
Apply : JACKSON ag Ay HK, Hanover Street, W.1. Inspected by : eee xh SMestair, ort) n | Pp y W.1. (Mayfair 3316/7.) 


_ Folio 9126) | (Pollo 9128) | (ree thee) 


By direction of Miss G. M. McCulloch. 
FOR FUTURE OCCUPATION 
CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


Crowborough Station 2 miles. Eridge Station 3 miles. Tunbridge Wells 30 minutes by 
omnibus. 
500 feet above sea ler 
NEAR CROWBOROUGH GOL F LINKS ‘AND. WITHIN EASY REACH OF 
OPEN COUNTRY 
The well-built and very attractive MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


SUSSEX COTTAGE, HARLEQUIN LANE 
Hall and cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Domestic offices. 
Garage. SOUTH ASPECT. ALL M: oo SERVICES. Matured, well-stocked 
garden. 
ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
Let for the period of the European War at £125 per annum. Tenant paying rates. 
For SALE by AUCTION (unless previously sold privately), at the SWAN 
HOTEL, THE PANTILES, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, on WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 23rd, 1944, at 3 o’clock. 
Illustrated particulars (price 6d. each) from the Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS AND 
STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7); and at Northampton, 
Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. Solicitors: Messrs. MORGAN AND HARRISON. 
Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, Westminster, S.W.1 (Abbey 7176), 









































area WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.lI 


| 
WILTS—DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT | 








BERKS 


5 miles from Newbury 





AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


Electric light. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 3 Cottages. AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN Cou NTRY HOUS! 


7 bedrooms, ee a reception rooms. © eee ~~“. ao from Co.s’ main 
AREA EXTENDING TO 160 ACRES THE GROUNDS INCLUDE PADDOCK AND GARDEN GRASS TENNIS COUR! 





EXCELLENT KITCHEN GARDEN WITH SMALL ggRSENHOUSE, AN! 
INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARABLE EXTEND IN ALL TO ABOUT 8 ACR 
HUNTING, SHOOTING AND FISHING IN THE -_ 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD. £6,000 OR OPEN TO OFFER 
Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (7028) POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


Sole Agents: Messrs. WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





KEN 


croquet and other lawns. 
ABOUT 11 ACRES. 





GARDENS form a feature, are well matured and maintained. 


] Few yards of bus stop to Station. 
af London in 35 minutes. 


RINGFIELD, near SEVENOAKS 


A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE, thoroughly modern- 
ised and in_ first-class order 
throughout. Pleasantly situated 
600 ft. above sea level in a rural 
part. S. and 8.E. aspect with good 
views. Halls, 4 reception, 6 bed, 
dressing room (basins h. & c.), 
3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 


Central heating. Co.s’ elec- 
tricity and water. Independent 
hot-water service. Telephone. 


Modern drainage. 


Excellent cottage. Two garages. 
Stabling. Outbuildings. 


T—19 MILES FROM TOWN 





Delightfully secluded with shady and specimen 
Rose and old-world garden with lily pond. Productive kitchen garden. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
tors: Messrs. Whetstone & Frost, Town Hall Square, Bishop Street, Leicester. 


Z 
a” 





Tennis, 


trees. Terrace, herbaceous borders. 
6 acres arable, 1 grass and % woodland. 


For SALE by AUCTION at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 


Particulars 1/-* 











PPOSITE A FAMOUS SURREY GOLF COURSE 
Under 30 miles south-west of London 


ELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE built of brick, rough-cast, with 
roof and occupying a pleasant rural position on dry sandy soil well back from 


vad. Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


‘ompanies’ electric light and water. 


About 2% ACRES. 


Garages with man’s room. 


IGHTFUL GROUNDS ornamented by fine specimen trees with spreading. ; 
lawns, grass orchard, herbaceous borders, rhododendrons, kitchen garden. ! 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


| About 4 ACRES. 


4 miles Main Line Station. 


A COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE, part Tudor, built of red brick with tiled roof. 
Pleasant position with south and west aspect on gravel sub-soil. 


Main electric light. 
4-roomed Entrance Lodge, Stabling, Garage. 


CHARMING OLD GARDENS include tennis, croquet and other lawns, flower beds 
and borders, kitchen garden. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 


Half a mile to Village. 


Lounge Hall, 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath. 


Modern drainage. Telephone. 


Orchard, paddock, etc. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 





ts: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,327) 


ESSEX 


8 miles from Chelmsford. 


YRGIAN RESIDENCE facing 
ith-East, standing in a PARK of 


About 45 ACRES 


ception rooms, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. 











Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,020) 


NICE OLD GARDENS with tennis 
court, croquet lawn, putting lawn 
glasshouse, kitchen garden, 2 orchards 
3 acres of woodland and remainder 


pasture with running stream. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 


Possession at Michaelmas. 














Company’s water. Acetylene gas. pn pay ee 
lclephone. 8 garages. Stabling for KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
6 horses. 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (17,681) 
Mayfair 3771 = eae Telegrams: 
(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Guttetin, Vedi beaten 
Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 


Regent 0293/3377 


(Established 1882) 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1 


‘* Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
“ Nichenyer, Piccy, London" 





READING 
(Close to) 


An unique opportunity of obtaining a COUNTRY RESIDENCE within 3 miles of the ' 


centre of Reading. 


THE PROPERTY STANDS ON A COMMANDING SITE WITHIN A RING 
FENCE WITH BEAUTIFUL VIEWS OVER UNSPOILT COUNTRY. 

Oak panelled entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms and bathroom. 

domestic offices, stabling block, 2 coach houses, 4 loose boxes, etc. 

gardens with tennis court, well-stocked kitchen _— with walled fruit garden, and 

rontage of approximately 1,550 feet. 


8 acres of grassland having a valuable building 


IN ALL 12 ACRES 
Also 3 cottages. 


VACANT POSSESSION, WITH EXCEPTION OF 2 COTTAGES, WILL BE GIVEN 
H] 


JANUARY, 1945. 4 


Further particulars of Sole Agents : Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 


Spacious 
Well laid out 





REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


ESSRS. NICHOLAS HAVE NOW ON THEIR REGISTERS A 
NUMBER OF PURCHASERS WHO ARE ACTIVELY SEEKING 
PROPERTIES IN BERKSHIRE AND NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES. 
Their requirements vary from 5 to 10 or 12 bedrooms, 3 to 4 reception 
rooms and usual amenities. POSSHSSION REQUIRED EITHER 
IMMEDIATELY OR AFTER THE CLOSE OF HOSTILITIES. 


GOOD PRICES OFFERED FOR THE 


RIGHT PROPERTY 


Owners who may be thinking of selling either now or in the future—. 
please communic»te with MESSRS. NICHOLAS who will be pleased to 
inspect and advise without any obligation on the part of the Owner. 














16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 4334 ' 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS—COAST 
(between) 
(HARMING HOUSE. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bath. 
_~ Central heating. Mains water and electricity. Singularly 
\cautiful, matured, well-kept gardens; outbuildings and 
wall farmery, 21 ACRES IN ALL. £5,500 FREE- 
OLD. Post-war Possession. 
WooDoocgs, 30, St. George Street, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411. 











Undulating wooded country 50 miles London 
OLD STUART HOUSE 


in oak and other features, 6 bedrooms, 3 reception, 
dern bath (h. & c.). Main electricity. Good farmery. 
tages. FREEHOLD £6,500, or could be bought 
‘plete with stock and equipment. 


Woopcocgs, 30, St. George Street, London. 
Mayfair 5411. 





~WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Mayfair 5411 





WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK 





3 reception, nursery, 7 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, 4 maids’ 
bedrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main services. Central 
heating. In perfect order. 2 double garages. 2 cottages. 


5 ACRES. South aspect. Early possession. FREEHOLD 
£9,500. 


Inspected and recommended by Woopcock & Son, 
Ipswich. 











One of the oldest houses in Surrey. 


BEAUTIFUL DORKING DISTRICT 


55 minutes Waterloo by electrics 


Crolce LITTLE PROPERTY, 75 ACRES, beauti- 
fully placed. 4 bedrooms. Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Set of outbuildings. A City’s man’s 
opportunity at £7,500. Possession. 


Woopncocks, 30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411. 





Ozford Circus 45 minutes. 


A FLOATING HOME 
AVAILABLE AT ONCE 


CRUISER-HOUSEBOAT, 80ft. by 12ft. 3 cabins, 
3 living rooms, galley with Calor gas cooking and 
water heating, electric light; small bathroom, etc. 2 Sets 
75-90 h.p. propelling engines. Price, complete with 
furnishings, sailing dinghy, etc., £2,850 R NEAR. 
Immediate possession. 


Woopcocgs, 30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanlet, Picey, London” 


HANTS AND WILTS BORDERS 


9 miles Andover. 











11 miles Salisbury. 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


OVER WALLOP ESTATE, NEAR ANDOVER 
2,693 ACRES, including EIGHT GOOD STOCK DAIRY SHEEP and MIXED FARMS 





With 114 Acres to 550 Acres in extent. Many useful and valuable enclosures of arable land varying from 128 Acres to 2% Acres. 
Eminently suitable for smallholding or potential development. 


Residential holding ‘‘ THE CROFT,” with cottage and 15 Acres. Two smallholdings with attractive houses of nearly 9 Acres and 3% Acres 
and numerous cottages. All Let and producing £1,690 PER ANNUM 
PLUS THE VALUABLE SPORTING RIGHTS 


To be OFFERED by AUCTION, at the GUILDHALL, ANDOVER, on THURSDAY, AUGUST 17th, 1944, at 3 p.m., as a WHOLE 
or in LOTS, unless previously sold privately. 


Solicitors: Messrs. GICHARD & CO., 35, Castle Street, Rotherham, Yorks. Particulars with plan and conditions of sale, price 2/6 each from Joint Auctioneers: 
Messrs. CH AMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 42, College Street, Shrewsbury ; and HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.:, REG. 8222.) 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF AUCTION HAMPSHIRE 


In unspoilt country 6% miles from Winchester. 


A PICTURESQUE AND HISTORICAL COUNTY SEAT 
SOMERSET OF TUDOR ORIGIN 


Over 300 feet up with Delightful Views, in 


COMBEHILL HOUSE, BRUTON Carefully modernised and in first-class order. 
OLD-WORLD FREEHOLD RES!DENCE 15 bed and dressing rooms, 7 bathrooms, 5 fine reception rooms. 
Containing 3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 baths, ample offices. Modern offices. Central heating. Electric lighting. 


Excelle rater s , 

Lodge. Garage. Greenhouses. Well timbered pleasure gardens and grounds, also Excellent water supply 
kitchen garden of about CHARMING GARDENS and GROUNDS. LODGE and FOUR COTTAGES. 
133, ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


IN ALL ABOUT 160 ACRES 
INCLUDING 100 ACRES WOODS WITH VALUABLE TIMBER 
Hampton & Sons will offer the above, as well as the valuable contents, at an early date FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £25,000 
Solicitors: Messrs. ROYDS RAWSTORNE & CO., 46, Bedford Square, London. Further details and order to view from the Agents, DUNCAN B.GRAY & PARTNERS, 
129, Mount Street, W.1, Tel.: Grosvenor 2353; or HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 

6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


in September. 


Particulars and Catalogues from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS,LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


NEVER BEFORE IN THE MARKET WEST SUSSEX 
EAST DEVON COAST In a glorious position just south of Petworth, with a lovely view. 


Occupying a magnificent position at Salcombe Hill, Sidmouth, with a superb view. AN UNIQUE AND VERY BEAUTIFUL FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE. AN UNIQUE AND CHOICE MARINE RESIDENCE a. Sree. 
Oak-panelled lounge, draw- iy ® ? ‘ \ ' 


ing room, 26 ft. by 19 ft.; 
library, 30 ft. by 18 ft.; 
dining-room; study; 10 
bedrooms; 4 bathrooms; 
fitted hand basins in bed- 


4 reception rooms, 
8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
The rooms are spacious and 
the house so designed as 
to enjoy the maximum of 





oon Sw rooms. Electric _ light. 
sunshine. Central heating. Garage. 
Electric light and water. 3 service cottages. 


Central heating. Garage. Very superior fourth 
Choice grounds. ” cottage, at present let. 


2 Paddocks. en a 
ae inchanting Grounds, beau- 
In all about tifully timbered and 


1 shrubbed, prolific orchard, 

12% ACRES kitchen garden and 3 Fields. 
VACANT POSSESSION 

MORE LAND AVAILABLE UP TO 29 ACRES IF REQUIRED ee a a ee ae 


Particulars from : Particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT & SONS, Midhurst, ani 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222) 








By direction of the Hesketh Estates, Ltd. PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE QUEDGELEY HOUSE ESTATE 


QUEDGELEY, Nr. GLOUCESTER 


Within 3 miles of the City centre, on the Main Bristol Road, comprising : 


QUEDGELEY HOUSE 


21 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, etc. (at present requisitioned). 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE KNOWN AS WOOLSTROP COTTAGE 
3 ATTRACTIVE FARMS of 236 ACRES, 99 ACRES and 55 ACRES. COTTAGES. 


About 90 Acres are scheduled for development with the layout approved and passed by the Local Authority. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES The whole extending to about 417 ACRES and producing £1,120 gross p.a. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN SEPTEMBER AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 





Particulars (in the course of preparation) may be had when ready from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 
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eager OSBORN & MERCER stb, ALSEMARLE BY. 


PICCADILLY, W1 
MEMBERS OF 7 HE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





















































BUCKS 


EAST SUSSEX HANTS (near Winchester) 
ween Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient Occupying a mifieent position commanding glorious views 
4 for Main Line Station to London i Beautifully situate some 400 feet up, commatuling panoramic ~_ — South and South- East ee 


Sheltered situation in rural country—For Sale caapenalinnslasesnnsaeoneesiee A DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE WITH A 


A UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE LOVELY OLD ELIZABETHAN HOUSE Brought SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
. OF CHARACTER to Modern Standarda of Comfort and Luxury Fine lounge (40ft. by 21ft.), 3 other reception rooms, 
gi ipa “ 1 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 4 baths. 

Co.'s electricity, gas and water. Central heating. 
Farm Buildings, Lodge, 2 Cottages. Garages. 
Pretty pleasure gardens, hard tennis court, partly walled 
kitchen garden, parklands, woodland, farmland, etc., in all 


ABOUT 215 ACRES 


Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
I ge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 





24 ACRES Note.—The Lodge, park and land are let. 
\ ts: OSBORN. & MERCER. _ Inspected and highly FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
recommended. (16,730) Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,479) 








HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 


Q@Los (NEAR TEWKESBURY) 























Oecupyiny «a quiet position away from traffic nuisances yet 
ying ot position rages for s0 emay reach of a bus within a mile of a station with splendid train service to town. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
\ WELL-BUILT HOUSE IN BEAUTIFUL thoroughly up to date and in first-class order 
PARKLAND 4 reception 11 bedrooms, « vathrooms. ons " throughout. we . 
l ecepti edrooms, 4 baths. ; ; Sallis Small ha reception rooms, loggia, usual offices wit 
Halls, 3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 ie Main Electricity Fy ng. First-class Naronnkat sitting. room, 6 hedvadne (all with lavatory 
Main aoe “ ecg Heating. Cottage Garage for G cars basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. 
> . Sta m . ings. ‘ . 
eee a Se Lane Delightful well maintained gardens including kitchen Main services. Central heating. 
\ it 3 acres of well laid-out pleasure grounds, walled | gurden, sott truit, fully stocked orchards. En Tout Cas 2 excellent Garages. 
on garden, etc. Parkland (part having recently been Tennis Court, Magnificent Swimming Pool Delightful well-maintained gardens including lawns, flower 
ploughed). In all Pasture and Arable In all teds and borders, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, and a small 
ABOUT 80 ACRES ae pyrene gy ed b Rgey ~ aces copse. In all A LITTLE OVER AN ACRE. 
' ' 
F Sale with Possession apart from two rooms PRICE pines oman anenee FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH DEFERRED 
which have been requisitioned. Ptr aaa “sng tte ssa . iain us ie aa — MERCER, 
7 ' e uly Furnishe nspected and recommended by IRN 
ents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,470) Agents: OSBORN ¢ VERCTR aa ohov (17 175) » as ahove. a7 476) 
= 
— 
23, MOUNT ST., : y Grosvenor 
2?O0S8VENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 1441 
A GEM IN RURAL BUCKS Executors sale 


ADJOINING A SURREY COMMON 


24 miles London. High up with beautiful views. 
. . _ v ree =" = Perfect seclusion yet only 16 miles London "=e 





| 
| 





A COUNTRY HOME OF SINGULAR CHARM. Ina lovely position adjoining 
Golf course. Perfectly appointed and beautifully fitted modern house, well 
planned and easy to maintain. 7 bed and dressing, 3 luxurious baths, 3 reception. 
Choice fireplaces. Tasteful decorations. Main services. Garage. Lovely old gardens 
of 3 ACRES with fine trees. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE, In first rate order and 
unusually well flitted. 14 bed and dressing, 4 bath, 3 reception. Main services. 

Central heating. Lovely old gardens with hard court, Garages and flat. Lodge. 

Small home farm (let) with capital buildings and 3 cottages. Bungalow residence. 

FREEHOLD £8,000 WITH POSSESSION. FOR SALE WITH 57 ACRES 

A quantity of the contents could be purchased. or house would be sold with smaller area. 

Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & CoO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


eee RALPH PAY & TAYLOR = 


CONTRASTING EXAMPLES) OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 

















| WEST KENT—AMIDST WOODED PARKLANDS | LITTLE-KNOWN ESSEX— QUIET AND RESTFUL 
Within easy walking bag of main line station  ,Half-an-hour’s express rail (steam | Chelmsford within 8 miles. Hatfield Peverel 6 miles. 


and electric). f : i | 


Ie 









et 


FAITHFUL MODERN COPY OF ELIZABETHAN PERIOD, situated in 


LOVELY OLD HOUSE OF GEORGIAN PERIOD of warm red brick 
Parkland on rising ground. Entirely upon two floors. Labour-saving to a last 


mellowed by time, in small park of 483 ACRES. 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 





Rode ‘ F APE, bathroom. Main water laid on. Main electricity in vicinity. Acetylene gas. 
degree. " pLOng drive approach. — 2 large ny fog Ne ACRE. eeroea's sean (4). wearer RDENS. ORCHARD. WOODLAND, 
S COND iD. r ASTURE WIT *LOWING STRE 
Shady tree Q iland and kitchen garden. Garage. Glazed and _ tiled | AS 4 4 } JAM. 
Garden oe gag REEHOLD £3,500. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. | FREEHOLD ONLY £6,000. EARLY POSSESSION 


onfidently recommended from personal knowledge by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above Immediate inspection advised by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE & Co L +p 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I 
(Euston 7000) *9 *9 (Regent 4685) 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
IN WILTS, HANTS, SUSSEX, OXON, BERKSHIRE 


EARLY GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
WITH 12 TO 14 BEDROOMS MUST BE IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION 
LAND FROM 500 TO 3,000 ACRES 


A @OOD PRICE WILL BE PAID FOR SUITABLE ESTATE 
Write: MAPLE & Co.,. LTD., as above. 
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j E TROLLOPE & SONS “arc 
Grosvenor 1553 68, Victoria &t., 
(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, 8.W.1. 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION IN - 
HAMPSHIRE IN GLORIOUS DEVON 
— Only half-an-hour from the sea, just outside the village. 
: ° = 
| 
This ATTRACTIVE AND WELL ARRANGED RESIDENCE. 400 feet above | i cane . 23 pan S58 
sea level. 2 miles from two stations. 11 bed, 3. bath, 3 reception and billiard 4 large bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, HALF AN ACRE OF GARDEN. 
room. Electric light. Ample water. _Modern drainage. Central heating. ek, | WELL-STOCKED ORCHARD. MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 
COTTAGE. GARAGE AND STABLING. WELL TIMBERED GROUND, IN ALI FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION IN SEPTEMBES 
ABOUT 13 ACRES. Shooting over 900 acres can be rented. FOR SALE FREE- Fuller details and price may be obtained from the Owners’ Agents: GEORG 
HOLD WITH POSSESSION (except some buildings).—All further particulars of : | TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.7161 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (A.3177) K 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
OXFORD s NORTON 
asarpe. OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON - 
Between Banbury and Chipping Norton | Between Oxford and Reading 
POSSESSING ALMOST UNRIVALLED RIDING FACILITIES IN THE FOR 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY PLEASING STONE-BUILT OF AN IMMEDIATELY ADJOINING GREEN TRACK SOME 5 TO 7 MILES | 
COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE LENGTH 
occupying a rural but not isolated position, skilfully modernised to form a most | A VERY PLEASING AND WELL-CONSTRUCTED 
comfortable and charming home, and retained in good order by the vendors during | HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
their 28 years of occupation. ae _ | occupying a perfect position, facing south, amidst unspoiled countryside, set in 

3 SITTING ROOMS, WELL-PLANNED DOMESTIC OFFICES, 5 PRINCIPAL | 9 ACRES of land, chiefly pasture and orchard with entrance lodge and gardener’ 

BEDROOMS, 4 MAIDS’ BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. MAIN ELEC rRIC E cottage. 

LIGHT. GOOD WATER SUPPLY. TELEPHONE. CENTRAL HEATING, Lounge hall, 2-3 sitting rooms, billiards room or library, 6 principal bedrooms, 
Stone-built and tiled garages and stabling. | 2 dressing rooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms (all on two floors only). Main electric ligt 
aa i : ibly available) | and power. Excellent water supply. Telephone. Partial central heating. Small 

Gardener’s cottage (a second cottage is possibly availa | well-maintained pleasure grounds. Vegetable and soft fruit gardens, orchard, and 
~ r 9 
SIMPLY-DESIGNED GROUNDS AND PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN, 2 paddocks. In all about 
TOGETHER WITH LARGE PADDOCK. IN ALL ABOUT 9 A 
7 ACRES GARAGES AND FINE STABLING. 
i A COMPACT COUNTRY PROPERTY IN PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE FREEHOLD £7,750 
Recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, of Oxford. Recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, of Oxford. 
F. L. MERCER & CO. Recent 24et 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
Ww Ex— TWORTH | LIMPSFIELD AND OXTED, SURREY HERTS—FAVOURITE PART 
WEST SUSSEX—NEAR PETWO NEAR HITCHIN AND WELWYN 
: ys, oR +f | 
\ sa ee 
| eam tiny * 
a a 
i 
— s . " ELIGHTFUL HALF-TIMBERED COTTAGE TTRACTIVE HOUSE OF DISTIN HI- 
EXQUISITELY APPOINTED MODERN RESI- RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. A TECTURE. 3 reception tide ys 9 aistadlo, 
DENCE, commanding lovely views of South Downs. | Garage. Main services. Central heating. Delightful 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. Garage. 

4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Central heating. | garden with plentiful supply of produce. Special features | Charming gardens easily maintained by 2-day gardener. 

Double garage. 3 Cottages. Delightful secondary house | include electric power, steel casements, oak sills, quarry | HALF AN ACRE. Admirably suited to City man 

let at £65 p.a._ First-rate gardens, orchard and paddocks. | tiles, etc. Total area 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £4,750. requiring a quiet and peaceful courftry atmosphere. 

Possession. 12 ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,000.—F. L. | with possession September.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sack- PRICE £3,500 or offer.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sack 

MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | ville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville ville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville 

(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent. 2481. Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 

"TRESIDDER & CO, 77, South Audley St.,W.1 WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 

Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams ; ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” - 17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING Reading 4112 
VERY EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY. 7 OR 13 ACRES. BETWEEN FARNHAM AND FLEET 
N. HERTS. 2 miles station ("bus service). CHARMING MODERN CHARAC- URREY-HANTS BORDERS. Very convenient position, near bus route and main 
* TER HOUSE in excellent order, with all conveniences, hall, 3-4 reception, line station. Excellent MODERN HOUSE with cloakrooms, 3 sitting, 5 bed- 

4 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms; main water and e.l.; central heating. Telephone. Double rooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s electricity and all main services. Garage 21d 

garage. Inexpensive gardens, kitchen garden and orchards. 2 cottages optional. particularly good garden NEARLY AN ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,15¢ 

Possession. _—‘ TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 21,492) WELLESLEY-SMITH (as above). i 

SUITABLE PRIVATE RESIDENCE, CLUB or HOTEL. £9,000 or near offer BETWEEN WELLS AND BATH OUTSTANDING VALUE AT £4,500. 

ORNWALL. Beautiful RESIDENCE of stone, approached by carriage drive. SOMERSET. Beautiful position, 700 feet above sea level. STONE-BU: 
Large hall, 4 reception, billiard room, 4 bathrooms, 11 bedrooms. All main HOUSE with entrance lodge. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathroo 
services. Telephone. Stabling. Garages. Greenhouses. Well-kept gardens in Companies’ electricity and water. Central heating. Garage. Stabling and cot 
terraces, kitchen garden, etc. CRES. Freehold. (lodge). : Well-timbered grounds, 3 ACRES FREEHOLD.—WELLESLEY-S™ 
; TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,761) (as_above). 
85 ACRES. £9,500 HERTS-CAMBS BORDERS 
EVON. 300 ft. up. Extensive and delightful views. Attractive RESIDENCE £4 500 FOR PARTICULARLY CHARMING CENTURY-OLD HOi 
with carriage drive and lodge. Billiard room, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 8-12 ’ in excellent condition, amidst lovely unspoilt country. ay 
bed and dressing rooms. Central heating. Telephone. Garage. Stabling. Well- cloakrooms, 3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating throughout. Ele 
timbered grounds, rich pastures, arable and woods. light. Company’s water. Garages. Stabling. Old-world gardens and orch: 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (4,391) 6 ACRES FREEHOLD.—WELLESLEY-SMITH (as above). ; 
—, 
DEVON and 5S. & W. COUNTIES CHELTENHAM AND N¢ TH 
BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON, INCLUDING THAMES COTSWOLDS 
FOR SELECTED LISTS OF VALLEY G. H. BAYLEY & SOS 
PROPERTIES ‘blish 
FOR PARTICULARS OF ALL PROPERTIES AVAILABLE (Established 2 e 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. apply: EE, . ngage’ 
(st. 1884) EXETER. Tel: 3206. CYRIL JONES, F.A.I. F.V.A.,.Station Front, Maidenhead. (Tel.: 2033.) 27, PROMENADE, CH} aM. 
ae canatl 
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wate JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “eis 
23, saoreeneneal ns LONDON, W.1 











SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS 


Between Guildford and Horsham. 


BEAUTIFUL LONG LOW XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE 
with oak timbering (not low ceilings) and large open fireplaces, completely modernised and in 
first-class repair. 

Entrance and staircase halls. Fine living-room, about 34 ft. by 31 ft. Dining and morning 
rooms, 8-9 bedrooms (most with basins), 3 baths. Very good and compact domestic quarters 

Main electricity and water. Central heating throughout. , 
Excellent outbuildings, stabling, garages for several cars, and 2 or 3 Cottages according to area. 


MODERATE-SIZED GARDENS couae ae A GREAT VARIETY OF FLOWERING 
HRUBS AND TREES, 


AGRICULTURAL LAND (part let, part in hand), WOODLAND 
with 26 or 73 ACRES 


AN ADDITIONAL 60 ACRES WITH 2 LAKES AVAILABLE. 
Strongly recommended by JoHN D D. Woop & Co., , 23. Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (20,602 


SCOTLAND 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


With some Grouse Shooting and Trout Fishing 
Convenient to Main Line Railway and within about 20 miles of Edinburgh. 
PLEASANT SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE WITH ENTRANCE DRIVE AND LODGE 
3 reception, 4 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms. Electric light. _ Excellent vegetable and flower garden. Riding stable and garage for two cars. 
Chauffeur’s house. Wooded policies. 
HOME FARM IN HAND. FARMHOUSE WITH EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS. TWO COTTAGES, ae H WITH BATHS AND W.Cs. 
ABOUT 260 ACRES OF ARABLE AND OVER 500 ACRES OF HILL GRAZIN 

















The farm has an excellent reputation and would be suitable for milk production or for a pedigree herd of stock cattle. Stock available if required. Could be taken over 
as going concern. Shelter woodlands. Grouse and rough shooting. Trout fishing. 
Further particulars of Joun D. Woop & Co.. 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. s (83,239) 





WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
ORTHANTS, HUNTS AND BEDS BORDERS 


he Wellingborough, Kettering District on the outskirts of the pretty old village of Hargrave. 


COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 
vate on the outskirts of a beautiful old village, approached by carriage drive, standing about 
270 feet above sea level. 


CONTAINS LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, COMPLETE OFFICES, 
TBUILDINGS, ETC. 10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, ETC. 


npany’s water. Cesspool drainage. Electric light. Stabling. Garage. Pretty gardens. 
Farmery. Cottage. Several enclosures of meadowland. In all about 


17 ACRES PRICE £9,500 
Included is the Advowson of the living. 


Further particulars and orders to view of the Sole oe: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (52,474) 











— ) 


5-6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND WATER. CENTRAL HEATING, 
GOOD STABLING AND GARAGE 


EASILY MAINTAINED GROUNDS 


- so 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central (Established 1799) Telegrams : 
9344/6/6/7 AUCTIONBERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
AT THE FOOT OF THE SOUTH DOWNS 


Midway between Haywards Heath and the Coast. 41 mile from‘village. Good train service. 





MODERN RESIDENCE TOGETHER WITH FARMLAND 


ADJOINING (LET) 


rooms. 
The whole extending to about 


31 ACRES 


ACCOMMODATION 
TO BE SOLD 


AND PADDOCK EXTENDING TO FREEHOLD 
ABOUT 
WITH POSSESSION OF HOUSE 
4Y, ACRES AND GROUNDS. 





Recommended by Owner’s Agents FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 












“LONDON, 8.W.s BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY xeorees 














* quiceny ro cnouns THe | FEW HALES TAUNTON Gurre nEAR_ WsWICH sPeciat orren. 
j0er avaauaias Pino antag GENTLEMAN’S CAPITAL MIXED re DEVON FARM 
NEAR MIDHURST AND QUITE NEAR SMALL MARKET hese nnstceee aensy NEAR OKEHAMPTON. Quite excep- 
HASLEMERE. SUPERIOR RESIDENCE (3 reception, tional property, 81 acres (42 grass) in com- 
“is ape oe Fe , ‘ TOWN 6 bed, bath). Electric light. Main water. | yet, Aa hesnai d t 
ly district. Main Line Station 3 miles. Near! 90 ACRES reall ood land (60 igh oe . bs plete ring fence. Charming an mos 
QULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESI- | acres grass with stream through), VERY IN SMALL PARK WITH LAKE pon gry hg ytd rye ye 
‘TIAL FARM of 112 ACRES with | NICE HOUSE, excellent views, 3 recep- | Excellent buildings, 4 cottages. Unusually pores tome Seliieas aon bailift’s onlnen. 
paaneogee stone-built residence in | tion, 4 bedrooms. Bath. Good water and well placed property. All in first-class condition. Early possession. 
3 reception, 7 bed, bath. lighting. Splendid range of stone buildings. FREEHOLD. £10,000 Only just available and rarely is such an 
ine te ight, ‘Mod Mod buildi . Only £7,500 or near. Vacant possession. ‘ r . attractive property offered. Merits special 
= — 7. Fd Unusually attractive estate. with possession. attention and prompt inspection. 
urite distriet for months and in BENTALL, HORSLEY & Bauory, BUNTALL, HoRsiuy & BaLpey, BENTALL, Horstky & BaLpRy, 184, 
184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 














~ CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 











BORDERS OF SUSSEX AND KENT 


MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


COoTT 





Designed by a well-known Architect. 
Panelled hall, 4 reception rooms, 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 5 well- 
fitted bathrooms. 
Sun loggia. 
Modern domestic offices. 


Central heating throughout. 
electricity and water, 


ENTRANCE LODGE AND 2 
AGES. 


Garage for 3 cars. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 25 ACRES (POSSESSION LATER) 
Further particulars from: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. (16,187) 













Main 
























Edinburgh 
32251 (2 lines) 





FOR SALE BY AUCTION UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY. 


Auctioneer and Sole Selling Agent: C. 


C. W. INGRAM, °s: 


FORMER SCOTTISH PARTNER OF KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


PERTHSHIRE. 


2 miles from Auchterarder. 








Telegrams: 
“*Sales,’’ Edinburgh. 





ABERUTHVEN ESTATE 


3 miles from Gleneagles ‘station. 


HOTEL AND GOLF COURSES, EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF 


1,040 ACRES 


and including 4 valuable farms, salmon and sea trout fishing, and a considerable area of woodland. 


The property, which has no mansion house, forms a capital investment with good sport, and includes an estate cottage, suitable for enlargement. 


THE FARMS ARE LET ON LEASE UNTIL MARTINMAS, 1947, AT A TOTAL RENTAL OF £956 8s. 10d. 


TIMBERED WOODLANDS AND PLANTATIONS OF OVER 50 ACRES 


Salmon and Sea Trout and Trout fishing in the River Earn and Ruthven Water. 


For Sale by Auction at a date to be arranged later, unless previously sold privately. 


W. INGRAM, F.S.I., 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Solicitors : Messrs. W. & F. HALDANE, W.S., 4, North Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 








AUCTIONS 
DEVON 
On bus route with frequent service, in pretty 
hamlet, 5 miles from the City of Exeter. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE with 3 ACRES orcharding and 
paddock. For SALE with immediate 
possession. 4 large bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms and usual 
domestic offices. Main electricity. Stabling 
and garage. 
AUCTION, AUGUST 11 
Particulars of 
HEWITT & CO. 
19, Barnfield Road, Exeter. 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
between Tunbridge Wells and Hastings 
Well- situated FREEHOLD COUNTRY 
HOUSE, 5 bedrooms, bath, 3 reception rooms. 
Good offices. Companies’ electricity and 
water. Stabling. Garage and large out- 
building. Fruitful gardens. 1% ACRES. 
Vacant possession. HATTON HOUSE, 

HURST GREEN. 
SALE by AUCTION, AUGUST 17 
GEERING & COLYER 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE. LYMINGTON. 
NEW FOREST AND SOLENT 
EXECUTORS’ SALE 
FREEHOLD MATURED SITE 
with partially erected brick residence, close 
to shops and church. Excellent views. 
Planned by well-known architects for 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 reception, bath and offices. All 
services. Will be OFFERED by AUCTION 

(unless previously sold), by: 

Messrs. LEWIS & BADCOCK, 
Auctioneers, at their OFFICES, 40 HIGH 
STREET, LYMINGTON, on WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 9th, at 3 p.m. 

Particulars of the Writers to the Signet, 
Messrs. R. & J. M. HL Brown & Co., 41, 
West George Street, Glasgow, C.2; or from 
the AUCTIONEERS, as above. 














Preliminary Notice. 
WILTSHIRE 
““CLENCH HOUSE,” WOOTTON RIVERS 
5 miles South of Marlborough. 
An ATTRACTIVE SMALL GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE with 3 reception, 5 bed and 
dressing rooms. Good offices. Main electricity. 
Garage and stabling and 1% ACRES OF 
GROUNDS. Well situate in an unspoilt 
country. With possession. Will be SOLD 
by AUCTION at an EARLY DATE. 
WOOLLEY & WALLIS 
The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury, from 
whom particulars of sale, price 3d., may be 
obtained in due course; and from Messrs. 
NICHOLLS, LINDSELL & HARRIS, Solicitors, 
Altrincham. 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 
HAMPSHIRE 
Possession after War. COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE. Lounge hall, 4 reception, 14 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, ete. Lodge. Garages 
and Stabling. Small farmery. 25 ACRES. 
AUCTION, AUGUST 31, 1944. 
Particulars (2/-) from: 
JAMES HARRIS & SON, 
Jewry Chambers, Winchester. 
SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS 
Compact Freehold Estate, 490 ACRES 
(24 woodland) in ring fence, 24,000 ft. fron- 
tages Parish Roads. Co.s’ electricity and 
water. Charming small Tudor Residence. 
Early occupation. Oak beams, ingle fires. On 
2 floors: 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bath- 








rooms, 3 w.c.s, lounge 20 ft. by 17 ft., dining- ° 


room, garden room. cloakroom, kitchen, etc. 
Garage (two cars), 2 living-rooms, 4 loose boxes. 
11% acres pasture. Remainder of estate 
investment or prospective occupation. 4 farms, 
good houses, cottages, buildings, modern 
cowstalls. Let low rents £870 p.a. Large 
fields (suit private post-war flying). £200 per 
acre for parts refused, to avoid building. 
AUCTION or PRIVATE TREATY in ONE 
LOT if QUICK SALE. 

Auctioneers : 

MARTEN & CARNABY, F.A.I., 
23, Church Street, Reigate (Tel. 3361). 


TO LET 


BERKSHIRE. To let in Blewbury, attrac- 
tively Furnished House, 4 miles Didcot 
station, 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, good kitchen with Aga cooker, main 
water, electric light and power. 2 acres garden 
and orchards, garage.—Box 88. 
SUSSEX. Restricted Area. Dower House 
on two floors, 6 bedrooms with 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 1 acre 
well-stocked garden. Estate electricity. 
Co.’s water. £300 p.a.—Box 89. 


FOR SALE _ 














Home COUNTIES. For sale, unique small 
Estate of great charm and simplicity, 
only 35 miles London, but in completely rural 
surroundings and away from all development 
areas, 5 miles main electric line, buses under 
1 mile. Picturesque House, part sixteenth 
century, in perfect order, 3 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, Esse, main water, 
electric light. Complete system central heat- 
ing. Two garages. Farmery with up-to- 
date cowsheds, etc. Simple gardens, green- 
house, etc. Pretty cottage, 2 bedrooms, bath. 
27 acres mostly pasture. Possession Septem- 
ber. Price £10,000. No agents.—Box 87. 


(1/6 per line. 





Min. 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE si 





WANTED 





OTSWOLD MANOR ESTATE for sale 
privately with possession by arrangement. 
Gabled Stone Residence, 4 reception. rooms, 
billiards room, 10 principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 6 bathrooms, servants’ bedrooms and 
domestic offices, all modern conveniences. 
Delightful gardens and grounds, Manager’s 
house and five cottages; model farm build- 
ings, pasture and arable land, in all about 
100 acres, with trout fishing.—Further par- 
ticulars from MESSRS. TAYLER & FLETCHER,’ 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. 
DORSET (MID). For post-war occupation. 
Completely modernised labour-saving 
Country Residence, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 4 w.c.s. Main water and elec- 
tricity. A sound, well-fitted house, % acre. 
£3,500.—SENIOR AND Gopwin, Chartered 
Surveyors, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 
FERRING BY SEA, in quiet road 1 min. 
beach, charming brick and tile Bungalow, 
south aspect, attractive garden, lounge, sun 
lounge, 5 bedrooms, kitchen, scullery, bath 
and 2 w.c.s, electricity, gas and main services. 
Good garage and tool room. £1,850 net, no 














offers.—CLARIDGE Diss & Co., Crossing 
Estate Office, Ferring. ’Phone: Goring 
41071. Evenings 42000. 


JUNTS. Very desirable modern Country 
Residence for sale, in perfect rural 


surroundings. Safe area. Three reception, 
4 bedrooms, bath, etc. Telephone, central 
heating, electric light, modern drainage. 


Charming garden with grass meadow either 
side in all 14 acres. Large garage, out- 
buildings, stabling, etc. Vacant possession. 
Price freehold, £8,000.—Box 90. 

ENT AND 8USSEX BORDERS. Un- 

sold Auction bargain. 6 miles Rye. 
Queen Anne Residence in old-world grounds, 
2 acres; 7 bedrooms, bath, 4 reception rooms. 
Companies’ electricity and water. Garage. 
Freehold, £3,250.—GEERING & COLYER, 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 
SUFFOLK, lovely unspoilt country, 16 miles 

IPSWICH, Gentleman’s choice small farm, 
81 acres, 22 grass with streams, lovely old 
Tudor house fully modernised, Jounge hall, 4 
reception, 5 bed, bathroom h. & c., electric 
light, phone. Good buildings. Cottages. 
Freehold £5,250. Possession Michaelmas. 
—Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 

ORCS. Morton Hall, Inkberrow, 7 miles 

from Redditch, 12 miles Worcester and 

Stratford respectively, an attractively situated 
Georgian Residence, containing 3 reception 
rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, billiards room, 
and 4 maids’ rooms, 2 bathrooms, ample 
domestic offices, farmery, stabling. Lodge 











and nearly 80 acres of pleasure grounds, 
pasture and arable lands and woodlands.— 
Viewing only by appointment with GRIMLEY 
AND SON, 39-40, Temple Street, Birmingham, 








ORNWALL, SOUTH. Wanted to pur- 

chase, small House of character, not 
inland. 3 ent. rooms, 6-7 bedrooms, garage, 
electric light, main services, good garden with 
not more than an acre under cultivation. 
Preferably near Fowey.—Box 93. 

OUNTRY. Wanted, superior House, 

within 20 miles of Stoke-on-Trent.— 
T. H. PRALL, The Gable House, Harrowby 
Drive, Newcastle, Staffs. 

AST GRINSTEAD District. 











Wanted to 


rent, immediately, small Unfurnished 
House, Cottage or Bungalow.—Box 91. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. Camping Ground. 


Scout Group desire to Purchase about 
5 to 10 acres of wooded country as a perma- 
nent camping ground, close vicinity of 
Finchley. Road frontage not desired. Water 
must be available. Will some public-spirited 
owner offer same at moderate price?—Par- 
ticulars to C. W. ROBERTS, 100, Grove Road, 
North Finchley, N.12. - 
HERTFORD, in or near. Required, small 
House, garden, garage.—MaArtTIN, Mill 
Hill, Shenfield, Essex. ei 
SCOTLAND. Small Country House, 
maximum 7 rooms, with from 1 to 20 acres, 
near village or small town. Perthshire pre- 
ferred. Up to £5,000 will be paid by private 
buyer for suitable property. Please send 
photograph, which will be returned.—!}0x 92. 
SUSSEX or District. Long Lease wanted on 
Mansion (at least 20 bedrooms) and 
grounds. Must be suitable for prep. sc!ool. 
Possession post-war, agreement or lease ow. 
Send full details : BM/BPS, London, W..1. 


ILL 














SOUTH-WEST. W. J. Towgy & 
(estd. 1902), Auctioneers and ate 
Agents, 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol, u7~ently 


require Country Houses, Farms, Agrici.:‘ural 
Estates. Owners desirous of letting and ‘ling 
are invited to forward particulars. Tel. © )562. 











20-35 MILES OF LONDON hin). 
Country House in fairly large grounds» red 
for immediate possession. Would take fu shed 
if necessary.—Write, Box 86. rs 
60 MILES LONDON (within). nted 
to Buy, Period House (Queen A for 
choice), 8-16 bedrooms with sufficient |< for 
rivacy, and preferably additional }: and 
uildings capable of separate le! 1g.— 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley ‘‘teet, 
London, W.1. Je 
FISHING 
WANTED TO PURCHASE or lo: : lease 
mile or two of good trout fishing sefer- 
ably chalk stream; 5-roomed cottage ivan- 
tage but not essential. Alternatively 25 90Vé 
but stretch of good salmon-sea trout | ¢!.— 


Reply, THORNTON, Manor House, Gt. L. seley 
Oxon. 
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Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
‘ene Sanne” 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 ance 
NORTHANTS, WARWICK AND OXON BORDERS c.2 
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Sitting hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
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About } mile from village, 3 miles main line station (Marylebone 14 hours) and within easy reach of several good towns. 


Local bus stop at drive gates. 


STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


ON TWO FLOORS ONLY AND COMPLETELY LABOUR-SAVING. 
Erected for present owner in 1930. 


Standing some 600 feet up and facing South with lovely views. 


2 large and 2 small reception, schoolroom, 8 bedrooms and 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Maids’ 
Complete central heating. Garage 3. 


ain electricity. 


sitting room. Excellent soft water. 


Cottage for gardener. 


SMALL FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDENS, HARD TENNIS COURT AND PLANTATIONS, THIS PORTION BEING ABOUT 
5 ACRES 


ALSO AGRICULTURAL HOLDING OF ABOUT 77 ACRES WITH COTTAGE AND FARM BUILDINGS 
ALSO FARM OF ABOUT 217 ACRES WITH FARMHOUSE AND GOOD BUILDINGS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE 


OR WITHOUT THE LARGER FARM. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by Owner’s Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 


. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 








HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS c.4 


1 hour London. In a picturesque village. 


GENUINE HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE 


Wealth of heavy oak timbers, 
old brick open fireplaces, lat- 
tice windows, postillion room, 
ete., large lounge hall, 3 
reception rooms, 5 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
good offices. Central heating. 


Main water. Electric light. 


Waal sl 


ni wan 
Mh ual 


Independent hot water. Garage. 


OLD WALLED GARDEN 
Fruit trees, ornamental pond, 


2 small lawns. 


y% ACRE. £5,250 FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 





WALTON-ON-THAMES c.2 


Handy for station, shops, etc. In best residential part. 


CONVENIENT BIJOU HOUSE 


1 dressing room, bathroom, usual offices. 
Main services. Garage. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,800 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
Also Surrey Office, Byfleet. 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.4 


Between East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. 


FASCINATING OLD SUSSEX.FARMHOUSE 
WITH OAK BEAMS AND OTHER INTERESTINGJFEATURES 


3 large reception rooms. Down- 
stairs cloakroom, 6 bedrooms 
(all with basins, h. & c.), 
2 bathrooms (thoroughly up 
to date with showers). Modern 
labour-saving domestic offices. 
Company’s electric light and 
power. Main water. Central 
heating. Modern drainage. 
Garage for 3 cars. 
PICTURESQUE YET 
INEXPENSIVE GARDEN 
with pretty dell with stream, 
space for tennis court, kitchen 
garden, etc., in all just over 


ONE ACRE 


ONLY £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Recommended wd HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Cr Road, S.W.1. 
>, Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 












GLOS AND MONMOUTH BORDERS 


In midst of lovely scenery. Glorious views of river and valley. 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


18 in. thick walls, large win- 
dows, good order inside and out. 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, good offices. Garage 
for 2 cars. Laundry and good 
outbuildings. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
Lawns, shrubberies, kitchen 


garden, meadows, orchards‘and 
woodlands in all 


“* 
‘ 
cd 
s° 
od 


13 ACRES 


£3,500 FREEHOLD. 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 





WINDSOR AND SLOUGH 


Local buses pass property to each place. 


MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 


with 5 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, bathroom, offices, and all main services. 


Small farmery. 
MATURED GARDENS WITH ARABLE AND GRASSLAND, 


81, ACRES 


IN ALL 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £6,500 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


OXTED, SURREY 


40 minutes Town, 1 mile Station. Retired situation near a large Common. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Large lounge hall, 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
Maid’s sitting room. 
offices, 


3 reception 
bathroom. 
Good 








Electric light and power. Gas. 
Company’s water. Telephone. 
Main drainage. Good garage. 
Gardener’s cottage, etc. Central 

















heating. 
CHARMING GROUNDS. 
Well-timbered, lawns, choice 
shrubberies. Kitchen garden, 
orchard, ete. In all 
1%, ACRES 


RECOMMENDED AS A REALLY NICE PROPERTY 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


Extn. 


c.34 





Extn. 807.) 


c.2 


Garage. 


ABOUT 


Extn. 309.) 


c.4 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.8.1., F.A.1. 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A,A.I. 








WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. BOU RNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 











IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF DORSET 


5 miles from Maiden Newton. 12 miles from the important market town of Dorchester 





VALUABLE FREEHOLD BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE 


t 

| 

RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING “> SGneEEn | 

AND of about 15 ACRES | 

AGRICULTURAL ESTATE ‘a : 
AIsSO 


A MODERN FARMERY AND | 
COTTAGES. THE WHOLE EXTE™- ' 
DING TO AN AREA OF ABO! 


460 ACRES 


WITH IMPOSING STONE-BUILT 
MANSION DATING BACK TO THE 
TUDOR PERIOD, CONTAINING 


13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, housekeeper’s room, servants’ 
hall, kitchen and good domestic offices. 
PRICE £20,000 FREEHOL 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. CENTRAL 
HEATING. GARAGE. STABLING 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bourn t 
AND CHAUFFEUR'’S FLAT. : 


mouth. 








DORSET 


In an excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links. Only 7 miles from Bournemout). 
TO BE SOLD WITH POSSESSION 6 MONTHS AFTER CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES WITH GERMANY 
oi : y THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PRO- ~_ EP 
PERTY WITH COMFORTABLE 
RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CON- 
DITION, AND FITTED WITH 
ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENT- 
ENCES 
6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ 
rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak-panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
complete domestic offices. 
Company’s electric light. Main 
water and drainage. Central heat- 
ing. Vita glass windows in all sitting 
rooms. 3 heated garages. Excellent 
cottage and chauffeur’s rooms. 
Heated range of greenhouses, fruit 
room, potting shed. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


are of unusual charm and character, and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out by R Wallace 
and Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shrubberies and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natural miniature lake and boathouse; artistic summer- 
house ; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc. ; the whole extending to an area of just over 


13 ACRES 


For full particulars and price, apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





VY ee 








NEAR ROMSEY, HAMPSHIRE NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 








WELL SITUATED FIRST-CLASS FREEHOLD MIXED (ABOUT 6 MILES) 
HOLDING , In a favourite position just off a good main road with easy travelling facilities to London 
MELCHET COURT FARM CHOICE SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
WITH ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE AND ADEQUATE FARM BUILDINGS, WITH A BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIOUSLY FITTED TUDOR PERIOD-STYLE 
3 COTTAGES, and HOUSE COMPLETE WITH EVERY CONCEIVABLE CONVENIENCE AND 
336 ACRES warped 


6 bedrooms (all fitted with h. & c. basins), 2 bathrooms, drawing room (24ft. by 18 ft.), 
oak panelled dining room (24ft. by 14ft.) with timbered ceiling and polished oak floor. 
Sun loggia. Maids’ sitting room. Excellent kitchen and domestic offices. 


of excellent productive arable land, choice well-watered pasture land and some 
woodland. Good well water supply. 
Vacant possession of the farmhouse, farm buildings, lands and woodlands will be 


given on completion of the purchase. 2 Garages. Gardener's cottage. Outbuildings. Gas operated and thermostatically 


Also A SMALL FREEHOLD FARM KNOWN AS ‘“‘BLACKHILL | controlled central heating. Main water. Company’s electricity. 


’° | 
cunsiputies Devemel eng eae kee ce econ os initia saad a | THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS FORM A LOVELY SETTING FOR THE 
s : se, fe I abou ‘ sAND used ¢ | HOUSE AND THEY ARE ATTRACTIVELY ARRANGED AND INEXPENSIVE 
MARKET GARDEN TO MAINTAIN WITH TENNIS LAWN, FLOWER BEDS, LILY POND, FRUIT 


LET AND PRODUCING A GROSS RENTAL OF ABOUT ANDY VEGETABLE GARDENS, PASTURE LAND, DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND, 
£40 PER ANNUM DUCK POND 
To be SOLD by eS ae at THE SUSSEX HOTEL, above The whole extending to an area of about 
ton, UESDAY, ‘ " 
Bar, Southampton, on tg - gages 5th, 1944 38 ACRES. PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 


Solicitors: Messrs. C. BURT, BAILL & EDWARDS, 45 and 46, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Auctioneers ; Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
















§ 
. HUNTLY LODGE ESTATE, ABERDEENSHIR 
MAGNIFICENTLY j WELL MANAGED GROUSE MOOR ) 
LARGE QUANTITY OF MATURED 
PLACED MANSION venog } 
(Requisitioned) | 
looking down a very fine Avenue. VALUABLE GRASS PARKS, SIX 
FARMS, MANY SMALLHOLDINGS 
WALLEDGARDENS. HARDTENNIS 
PICTURESQUELODGEENTRANCE, “ 1p all nearly 
GARAGE, STABLES, SAW MILL, 
SEVERAL COTTAGES end FARM 5,000 ACRES 
BUILDINGS ' 


GROSS RENTAL 


UES SALMON AND TROUT 
sence £2,109 PER ANNUM 


FISHING 


Illustrated particulars and plan from the Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
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The 
World’s finest and fastest aircraft 
Spitfire 
Seafire 
H#osquito 
Slustang 
Hurricane 
Lancaster 
Halifax 
Barracuda 
are powered by the famous 
Rolls Rovee “Merlin” 
engines 
fitted with 


Lodge Plugs 





MWY \\\! 


































“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star...’ 


There’s no mistaking the twinkle of happiness in the eyes of a 
child. But this little “star’’ did not always twinkle. Nor did 
many of the others in our large family of 6,009 children. 
Loneliness, cruelty or neglect quickly kills the twinkling look 
| : thet is the birthright of every child and many are the dim 

unhappy little ‘‘stars’’ who come our way to be brightened 
up with new twinkles. Won't you help us to make them shine 
again, and set a new and radiant future before them ? 








GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Sec., 
W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, Joel Street, Pinner, Middlesex 

















(Bankers : Barclays, Ltd., Kennington, S.E. 1.) 
@ 























jealously guarded 
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STOP THAT 
ie <a 
VAPEX 
INHALANT 


For the safe, quick, 


pleasant relief of 


Colds and Catarrh 


Breathe the Vapour 
Of Chemists when 


available 











Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 


Vale of Bardsley, Lancashjre = LTD. 
1 








ie Hbasine 


that when his ship is on the high seas, 
dependable power for the operation of 
the ship's auxiliaries is of vital import- 
ance, and experience has taught him 
that among the dependable power units 
he has ded or handled for 
powers up to 540 B.H.P.— 
















he can always rely on 




















tradition 
ensures 

kinlay’s 

llence 











CARE 
FREE 











are the best! 















CORSE 






Specially designed for 
PIGS, BULLS, CALVES, 
COWS,H)RSES, PONIES 
AND GOATS 















Obtainable through your 
implement agent, or. 
apply to :— 






The COOPER-STEW ART ENGINEERING Co. Led. 
136-7 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Dress from lhe Lalumn Coilbctlinn Coe « , Qoctle 4 soft wool. 


DORVILLE 


J Wi 
Yurctle models arte atl motl fersl clad totes. Wivhuahe only from POR SHE EULER ESIED nu mar 


Tose & Dlacrman Sid, SF Vlargaret Sheet, tow CV, W7 Css “OW > 
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Harlip 


MRS. IAN MURRAY 


Mrs. Murray is the only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. Parbury, of Dagworth, Wadhurst, Sussex, and was 

married in May to Major Ian Digby Murray, The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, son of Colonel 

A. D. Murray, D.S.O., and Mrs. Murray, of Whitfield, Falfield, Gloucestershire. Mrs. Ian Murray is 
working at the Ministry of Information 
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ECITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT CARDEN, 
Wy So. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspon. ents hat communica- 
tions requiring a vep y must Le acconipanied by the 
requisile stamps. MSS. will not te ve urned unless 
this condition is comtlied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhive alvoad 2d. Annual subscription raes. 
including postage: Inland and abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

HE Fleming Report with its true 

historical perspective, its hard grasp of 

facts—social as well as educational— 

and its common-sense assumption that 
the way to getting the most out of education, 
so far as this nation is concerned, lies in pooling 
our resources is a thoroughly statesmanlike 
document. Taking due account of social 
preoccupations, it shirks no issues, but equally 
should offend no reasonable prejudices. Past 
commentators of the public schools have ranged 
from those who thought they were educationally 
effete and useless except for the purpose of 
preserving class distinctions, to those who 
believed they were everything they should, or 
indeed could, be. The former thought they 
should either be abolished or allowed a lingering 
death from financial starvation; the latter were 
chiefly concerned that they should be preserved 
from interference by those who could hardly be 
expected to understand or value their esoteric 
traditions. Between these two extremes more 
objective critics have perceived the invaluable 
contributions which these schools have made 
through their boarding-house system, their 
training in social responsibility, and their belief 
in the value of humane studies to the provision 
of an all-round preparation for life. They have 
gone so far as to say, indeed, that the advan- 
tages of public school education should not be 
the prerogative of those whose parents can afford 
to’pay for it; that every child on whom it would 
not be wasted should have the advantage of 
such a training. 

If to the Fleming Committee this remains 
an ideal, they do not hesitate to accept it as 
such and to make plans accordingly. They 
confine themselves, however, to what may well 
prove feasible. It has often been pointed out 
that an attempt to provide even the most 
brilliant children only from the primary schools 
with places in existing public schools might very 
well result in those schools losing that very 
character which it was proposed to share more 
widely. Apart from this, even if they were 
emptied of their present occupants, 6,000 annual 
places would make very poor provision for an 
age-group of 295,000. Obviously much of the 
room must be found outside the relatively small 
number of “‘independent”’ schools usually called 
the “older”’ public schools, though in fact they 
vary in age from that of Winchester and Eton 
to that of Bryanston and Stowe. Fortunately 
there are many other schools of the same sort 
of achievement and tradition among those which 
have been gradually compelled in the past to 
accept aid from the Board of Education and the 
local authorities. These schools will form the 
nucleus of the Scheme “‘A’”’ schools which, con- 
ducted on public school lines, would—so the 
Fleming Committee propose—be accessible to 
all pupils, their fees being either abolished or 
wholly regulated. The aided schools are, as to 
three-quarters of them, wholly or mainly day 
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schools. There will necessarily therefore either 
be a large expansion in their numbers or they 
will individually have to move in the direction 
of the boarding system. This will, of course, 
take time. 

Meanwhile the independent schools are 
asked to play a suitable part in spreading the 
results of their own traditions and practice. 
Mere arithmetic, as we have said, prevents them 
from making any very large direct contribution 
to easing the lack of boarding school education. 
But they can do much if they agree to accept in 
future a number of pupils who would have their 
fees made up either by means of State bursaries 
or at the expense of the -local education 
authorities. Such a proceeding would in most 
cases be a revival or the intentions of their 
original endowments, and the maximum sug- 
gested by the Committee of places thrown open 
to a quarter of the annual entry should, if they 
have real belief in their own individuality and 
powers of absorption, remove those fears of 
‘““swamping’’ which some of them _ profess. 
Apart altogether from matters of education, 
they may well make by their apparent sacrifice 
a very great contribution to the social unity of 
the nation. 


SOUL FOR SALE 


IVE me again, Oh gods commanding, 
Only a single sweet cold river, 
Only a strip of glittering weed 
Each strand fresh-jewelled with a bead 
Of air, and I am yours for ever. 
Faustus drove a harder bargain. 
All I ask my soul to fetch 
Is wildrose in a tousled fountain, 
Smooth meadow in a flank of mountain, 
Footstools of century and vetch : 
A mile of river—scarcely more— 
With beaches of the whitest shingle, 
With pool and scattered shallow shining, 
With willows here and there outlining 
Cliffy shores where shadows mingle— 
But, buy my soul for these, and you 
May find my soul existing only 
In such waters pouring seaward, 
In the otter’s lair to leeward, 
In Cymric twilights clean and lonely. 


SHIELA STEEN. 
ROADS AND TRANSPORT 


EOPLE can be divided into two very 

unequal camps: those who look forward 
after the war to unrestricted facilities for travel 
and transport by road on the part of everybody 
to everywhere with minimum costs; and an un- 
progressive minority that ‘wishes to live and 
work in a chosen spot undisturbed. The 
British Road Users’ Federation naturally repre- 
sents the former, and in particular the 250,000 
firms interested in road transport. Its Report 
on the reconstruction of roads and development 
of road transport deals with the organisation 
and financial aspect of the industry, and puts 
the case for an immediate expansion of the road 
system by a limited number of new motor-ways. 
Seven of these, recommended by the County 
Surveyors’ Society, to link the chief centres of 
population, are proposed. The attractive 
appearance of these dual-track highways, if 
intelligently constructed to make use of contours 
and standing timber, was illustrated last year 
from photographs shown in an_ exhibition 
sponsored by the Federation. They would have 
a length of some 1,0U00 miles, cost £60,000,000 
(pre-war), and, with modern mechanical 
methods, could be constructed in a few yeers. 
Sir Charles Bressey, who contributes a com- 
prehensive appendix on road theory generally, 
instances the 1,600 mile Alaska Highway, built 
in nine months, as an example of what can be 
done in road construction if backed by unswerv- 
ing purpose. He also defends the preservation 
of villages and country lanes from ill-considered 
road widenings, and reviews the principal recent 
proposals for urban road planning. But the 
Federation’s attention should be directed to the 
conception of “‘precincts,’’ both in town and 
country, from which through traffic would be 
actually excluded. If, as appears inevitable, 
motor traffic will be greatly developed and 
cheapened in the near future, it is a corollary 
essential to national sanity that it shall be canal- 
ised, and offset by traffic-free areas for residence, 
work and pleasure. 
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ENDOWING SCIENCE 


HE eighty Scientific Research Fellowships 

offered by the directors of Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries to English universities wil], jf 
accepted, pave a broad way forward into the 
new world of applied science. The subjects laiq 
down for research and teaching are physics, 
chemistry, and their derivatives, with a view to 
the emergence of a body of men capable of 
taking high academic or industrial positions jn 
these and applied sciences. Historically, such 
benefactions, and those by Lord Nuffield -arry 
on the tradition by which, through th. cep- 
turies, learning has been endowed by me’: who, 


successful in this world as princes, prela’ +s, or 
pioneers, have envisaged the attainm of 
a better one through the perfecting of lan 
understanding. In practice the scope o se 
endowments should go far to fill defic. - cies 
that are now regarded as_ hamperii his 
country from applying its industrial ca; ies 
to the fullest benefit of the world and i: n- 
tally of Britons. In another sphere the nt 
establishment of the Shuttleworth Trust «+ a 


College of Youth at Old Warden, Be: «rd- 
shire, by Mrs. Shuttleworth, will offer tro ing 


for boys of all classes in agriculture, fc ry 
and aviation—the conjunction is*less c. ‘ous 
than, perhaps, it seems at first sight—i ‘he 
atmosphere of a country house estate. his 
programme, with what we propose to at 


Goodings after the war, is symptomatic he 
similar scientific approach to agriculture ‘hat 
conditions increasingly demand. 


LACCCK 


ISS MATILDA TALBOT’S gift to the 
National Trust of Lacock Abbey and 
village, with 300 acres, brings into public pos- 
session a long-acknowledged treasure of beauty 
and history. Lacock, really a small medieval 
township, is an unspoilt Wiltshire village, con- 
taining many 14th and 15th century houses, 
which grew up at the gates of the great nunnery. 
Sir William Sharington, who made a fortune 
out of spurious coins, preserved much more of 
the Early English and Perpendicular buildings 
than was usual when conventual houses were 
secularised : the entire cloister court remains 
surrounded by ranges adapted by early Renais- 
sance and Georgian Gothic alterations. Shar- 
ington, who seems to have been also something 
of an architect, has indeed been claimed as the 
father of the English renaissance because of the 
remarkable Italianate character of his work 
here. His daughter took the place to the Talbot 
family, in which the Abbey has remained ever 
since. It was there that William Henry Fox 
Talbot carried out the researches which cul- 
minated in his invention of photography in 
1839. 


THE FOUR-MINUTE MILE 


NE more of the feats which once seemed 
utterly impossible grows ever more pal- 
pably possible. While the rest of Europe is con- 
vulsed by war, the Swedes are beating records on 
the cinder track, and now one of their famous 
runners, Arne Andersson, is said to have run a 
mile in 4 min. 1.6 sec. Moreover, even with 80 
wonderful a time, he only just got home, for his 
great rival, Gunder Haag, who has many 
records to his credit, was second in 4 min. “ sec 
Andersson’s previous best was one second higher, 
and with these two tremendous runners p1!ling 
one another out, it would be daring to say 
what may not be achieved. The once incredible 
four-minute mile draws very near. Lt -Col. 
F. A. M. Webster showed some little whi!» ago 
in an article in Country Lirr that ther are 
certain definite points at which records se 4 to 
pause for a while. When it has been wn 
possible to reach that point, then once mc ° the 
records go forward on their irresistible rch. 
It was thus with the clearing of 6 ft. in th high 
jump. When in 1876 M. J. Brooks accom] shed 
the deed, it was alleged on a priori grou: 's to 
be impossible, and to-day the record hov °s 0? 
seven feet. So it is with the four-minute “nile. 
Sooner or later we cannot doubt that so: .cone 
will compass it, and when he does there \ I be 
the greater incentive to make the time « mI. 
59.8 sec. A little less, and how much it i 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES... 


By 


lajor C. S. JARVIS 


AD recently in a book which is of very 
rticular interest at the present time— 

Farm in Normandy, by Robert Henrey— 

at it is the custom among some of the 

old-fc sioned farmers of this province of small- 
holde and cowherds to determine the sex of 
unbo’ calves and foals by suspending a sou 
on tr end of a piece of thin string over the 
cow. mare. If the coin starts to revolve in a 


circle t indicates that the young animal will 
prov. .o be a female, and if it swings backwards 
and . »rwards it will be a male. The book does 
not «»plain what the sow does when it is sus- 
pend.d over a future litter of pigs. 


recall that some 15 years ago a small 
devic: of this nature was on sale in certain curio 
shops with, in place of the sou, a small Eastern 
symbol to add to the mystery and the occult 
nature of the contrivance. This was so infallible 
that one soon tired of the amusement, as it 
woul circle energetically over any woman, girl, 
or hen and sway to and fro.over the boot-boy 
or the dog, and the only time I saw it in any 
way confused and in doubt was when it was 
suspended over a particularly hefty Eton- 
cropped young woman clad in trousers; and 
on this occasion I suspected the operator of 
foul play. 

(he weak spot in all these successful 
demonstrations was that the operator knew 
the sex of the subject before he made the test, 
and this no doubt in some mysterious fashion 

the control of mind over matter or some form 
of the transference of thought—influenced the 
result. Personally I never tried the indicator 
in a case where I did not know the answer 
beforehand, and so I never failed. . As it is 
necessary to be a Jap before one can determine 
the sex of a day-old chick, it probably requires 
something much more unhuman to do the same 
with an egg, and I am wondering if any poultry- 
keeper has ever tried the device with a sitting 
of eggs before putting them under a hen. 


* * 
* 


5 every chicken farmer knows, old Dame 
Nature is a trifle careless about the ratio 

of males to females in the poultry world. She 
has ordained it that the cock bird should run 
with anything from eight to a dozen hens, but 
nevertheless contrives things so that the average 
number of cockerels in a clutch is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 60 rather than 10 per cent. The 
result of this thoughtlessness is that, to make 
certain of one’s establishment of a dozen pullets 
for winter laying, one must employ at least 
three sitting hens on 36 eggs. The only bright 
spot about this preponderance of males is that 


at the present time there is an unprecedented 
demand for young “stock” birds at anything 
from 25s. to 35s. apiece. As every young 
cockerel to-day is a ‘‘stock”’ bird, and is urgently 
Tequired on those extensive poultry farms in 


Lon‘on, which I mentioned in these Notes 
recently, the raiser of poultry does not regard 
the youthful male of the species in quite the 
sanic light as he did in the days of peace, when, 
afte: eating almost its own weight in food every 
day, it fetched no more than 3s. 6d. in the 
mar “at, 


\V 'TH reference to the correspondence in a 
recent number about foxes, and the 
imi ‘nity of rabbits and poultry in the immedi- 
ate cinity of the breeding earth, I have in the 
pas’ een frequent evidence of this and agree 
Wit. “he writer of the letter. In fact I knew of 
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LACOCK ABBEY, WILTSHIRE, GIVEN TO THE NATIONAL TRUST, TOGETHER 
WITH THE BEAUTIFUL OLD VILLAGE ADJOINING IT, BY MISS MATILDA TALBOT 


an earth, in which a vixen had cubs, that 
was undoubtedly occupied by both rabbits and 
foxes, as every morning I saw in the clean 
sand at the entrance the tracks of the animals, 
proving that both the foxes and rabbits had 
left the hole and returned to it during the hours 
of darkness. From what I could see of the 
interior of the big earth it was excavated on 
modern flat lines, and the rabbit and her family 
had rooms off a landing on the top storey, while 
the foxes lived in the basement beneath. I 
should imagine that the explanation by the 
Editor is probably correct, and that the rabbits 
are left to breed to provide easy food for the 
cubs when they start to fend for themselves. 


* 
Te 


ITH regard to poultry, as the earth about 
which I was writing is about 50 yds. 
from one of my hen-runs, I had exemption from 
raids so far as the resident vixen was concerned 
for several years, but it was brought home to me 
most convincingly that this concession, like so 
many others; had been withdrawn for the dura- 
tion of the war, or, at any rate, from the time 
when the pest officer practically wiped out the 
rabbit population with the assistance of the 
local inhabitants who owned ferrets. The raids 
this particular vixen made recently were so 
determined, and the risks she ran were so great, 
that the only explanation seemed to be that 
she had a litter of starving cubs and was quite 
unable to find food for them. It is most unusual 
for a fox to spend a whole night tearing a hole 
into a strong hen coop, and to return to the 
work after being interrupted three times by a 
man with a torch—and a gun. Such behaviour 
and such disregard for safety would seem to 
suggest starvation, and, if the golden rule of 
not fouling one’s own nest were suspended so 
far as chickens were concerned, it seemed 
strange that it still applied to wild rabbits; 
and that a love-lorn buck could sit in safety 
on the doorstep of the actual earth. 


* * 
* 


Y garden and I, as its custodian, have 
been signalled out for a very great 
honour: a well-known firm of chemical manu- 
facturers, in search of plots heavily affected by 
club root for their experiments with a new 
treatment for the disease, have selected my 
garden as having all their requirements, and 
being the most suitable they have seen. Some 
of my club roots of last winter, in the opinion 
of their expert, were the finest produced in any 
corner of the land. 

In the early part of the year the firm’s 
scientist came down to start operations and 
sowed rows of brassica seeds, some being put 
into the ground with the chemical preventive, 
and others left untreated to demonstrate the 
difference; and recently he has returned to the 
scene of his activities to examine and plant out 
the results. So far, from his point of view, the 


’ Turnips. 


experiment is disappointing, but this is only 
from the peculiar outlook of the horticultural 
expert, as I myself am quite satisfied. Whether 
the chemical product has a more far-reaching 
effect than he realised, or whether he sowed the 
treated and untreated rows too close together 
so that both were impregnated, the fact remains 
that, despite a lengthy search, he was quite 
unable to find a single case of the dread disease. 
In some ways I feel my garden has let me down, 
as I have been so insistent on the amount of 
club root I could produce, and the expert on 
leaving said on an admonishing tone: ‘‘ Most 
disappointing. I am afraid it isa very bad year 
for club root !” 


* * 
* 


HE peculiar and personal outlook of the 
agricultural scientist reminds me of Nasr, 
my Turkish gardener of other days, and a long- 
standing joke we had about horticultural 
experts and their ways. I may explain that 
the old man became a humorist only in the 
evening of his life, as he had lived a goodly 
proportion of his allotted span before he had 
ever heard a joke—or, at any rate, an Occidental 
one. This meant that a, jest did not dawn easily 
upon Nasr until it had been well run in and was 
mellowed by time. With anything new, how- 
ever rich its savour, an expression of anxiety 
would appear on his wrinkled old face as if he 
were asking himself: ‘‘Is this really a joke, or 
does he mean it?” 

Our favourite wisecrack concerned the 
inspectors who came to visit us from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, as, if we asked one, 
who had come up with a complete staff of under- 
lings to deal with an olive-tree disease, to have 
a look at our vines, it would transpire that 
vines were not his department, and that another 
inspector with staff would deal with them. In 
the same way we discovered that the inspector 
who knew all about marrows was not in a posi- 
tion to give any opinion about a cabbage. From 
this arose the time-honoured joke that every 
vegetable which grew had its own special 
inspector, and that not one of them poached 
on the preserves of another. 


* * 
* 


NE day a friend of mine from the Army, 
who spoke Arabic very fluently, came to 
stay, and before his arrival I told Nasr that a 
very senior inspector was arriving from the 
Ministry. This was only half a jest, as I knew 
from experience that a visit from an inspector 
had a most salutary effect on the general tidi- 
ness of the place. When my friend began to 
walk round the garden on the evening of his 
arrival I told him of the joke between Nasr and 
myself, so that, when the old gentleman came 
up to salaam, he was met with: 
“T am His Excellency the Inspector of 
Show me your turnips, O gardener !”’ 
Although the old man recognised the joke, 
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it was delivered in such a terrifying tone that 
he felt uneasy about it, and in a rather shame- 
faced way he showed two short rows, apologising 
for the smallness of.the plot. 

“Ts this all you have? I have come all the 
way from Cairo to inspect your turnips, and find 
but two rows. You should do better, O gar- 
dener.”’ 

The following morning I heard much noise 
round the house, and found some thirty prisoners 
under the supervision of the gardener sowing 
about half an acre of my best land, which was 
ear-marked for the important maize crop. 

“What are you sowing here?”’ I asked. 

“Turnips !’”’ said Nasr. 

* % * 

ECENTLY in the course of my Home 
Guard military wanderings I managed to 
combine an afternoon’s lecture on the interest- 
ing topic of battle practice with an equally 
interesting demonstration of night operations 
during the evening rise on a stretch of a Salis- 
bury Plain river, where I had fished once many 
years ago in my subalternhood. The trout were 
there, more or less, as in days of yore, and of 
much the same size as regards length, but in 
every other respect they resembled Euclid’s 


By J.D. U. WARD 


ATERMILLS, perhaps, appeal little 

to the general public, which takes 
more interest in windmills. Now, 
windmills are by no means to be 
decried because they are novelties, compared 
with watermills, or because of their relatively 
local distribution ; but surely theirs is essen- 
tially a less pleasant character? A windmill 
must of course-catch the wind, so it stands up 
in a prominent place, visible from leagues 
around : self-advertisement is part of its being. 
But watermills, being set on the rivers and 
brooks in the valleys, have a retiring disposition 
—in both senses of the word. They are 
the footnotes to the banner headlines of the 
windmills. 

For how long the world’s rivers have been 
driving watermills no one seems to know. In 
The Roadmender there is a fanciful suggestion 
that, at the time of the Fall, Adam and Eve 
may have been granted a watermill as an ease- 
ment, to save some of the sweat of their brows. 
More seriously, the invention of watermills 
is credited to the Greeks of little more than 
2,000 years ago, largely on the evidence of a 
poem written by Antipater of Thessalonica to 
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2.—AT IXWORTH THORPE, SUFFOLK 






definition ofa line, for they were as long and as 
lank as eels, and resembled that fish in colour. 
The owner of the water says that this 
falling-off in condition has been in progress now 
for some eight years, and he attributes it to 
some form of poisoning of the water which un- 
doubtedly destroys all insect life. There are no 
factories of any description on the upper reaches 
of the river that by allowing poisonous effluents 
to flow into the water might be responsible for 
this state of affairs, but there are on the other 
hand a number of permanent military canton- 
ments. His view is that, though the modern 
septic pit system for the disposal of sewage 
sends on the resulting water clean and free from 
all harmful germs, it has no effect on the various 
chemical mixtures which are used to such a 
large extent for cleaning purposes in every 
household to-day; and that it is this slight 
dilution of the water which is responsible for 
the lack of the essential items in a trout’s 
dietary. 
* * * 
SAW an instance of the natural instinct of 
all birds, however young, to fear the clean- 
cut, sinister outline of the hawk, when I was 
feeding a while ago a clutch of 10-day-old 
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chicks with the hen in attendance. 





Sudderily | 


every tiny bird gave a shrill chirp of alarm, anq 
dashed for cover. In a split second the whole 
clutch was right in the back of the coop anq 
safe from all danger, and at that moment there 
swooped overhead within easy striking range 


a hedge-hopping sparrow-hawk. 

There is nothing very remarkable in 
ordinary way for chicks to take cover in 
fashion, for a good hen mother at the fir 
of danger sounds the alarm, and a very 
tinctive siren note it is, which no chick 


the hen—an exceptionally brainless pro 
intense egg-production—was so intent o 
ing herself that she did not notice th: 
and gave no alarm, so that the very 
chicks acted entirely on their own ini 
from a natural instinct of danger w! 
would seem, deteriorates with puberty. 
many other occasions at feeding time 
large birds have flown over the run—fus: 
very vocal mistle-thrushes, green woody 
returning from lawn inspection with sho 
laughter, and a pair of wood-pigeons who 
out noisily from a near-by nest—and the 
chicks took no notice whatsoever. 


WATERMILLS AND THEIR USES 


may be of interest. 


Ye maids who toiled so faithfully at the mill, 


1.—ONE OF THE FEW TIDEMILLS STILL 
IN USE: AT WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK 


celebrate the invention. Parts of two translations 
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Now cease your work, and from those toils be still : 


Sing to that ruddy morn on bush and tree; 


For what your hands performed so long and t 


Ceres has charged the water-nymphs to do. 


Ye shall toil no more, ye maids of the mill, 
Nor rise with the early sun, 


Though the cock should crow, ye may slumber : ti 


Heedless of work undone. 


For the life of old has returned again, 
’Tis the golden age of yore, 


ee 


Sleep now till dawn; and let the birds with g\ 


rue, 


And the goddess’s work shall be free from pai=, 


And ye shall be tired no more. 


For the further suggestion that the ea: 
type of watermill had a wheel which la: 
on the stream, on a vertical spindle (in 
of a vertical wheel on a horizontal sp 


there seems to be insufficient evidence, th” 


some primitive mills were of that kind. 
watermill described by Pliny appears to 


been less a mill, as we understand the «1 


than a water-driven pestle and mortar, 
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nearly comparable with the trip-hammers or 
stamping machinery (also water-driven) which 
‘be seen at some Cornish tin mines. 
.t the end of .the eleventh century the 
nills of England, as cited in the Domesday 
», numbered 5,624. But with the passing 
years the mills multiplied greatly : - the 
‘those fallen into disuse within the last 
nerations was recently computed at over 
It would be interesting to know how 
iills of the older kinds, with great water- 
wheels, are still working: certainly the 
y of the mills surviving in the less remote 
f England seem to have changed the 
of paddle-turned gears for the hum of 


may 


watel 
Suri 
of the 
tale 
two 
20,01 
man 
driv 
ma} 
part 
rum 


turl 3. 
Norman England ‘“‘a mill was the un- 


mark of a manor” and for growers. to 
mn ground elsewhere than at the manor’s 
‘ht be an offence. Through the ages 
ere inevitably many disputes and much 
m about the right to impound or divert 
wate eventually navigation was given pre- 
cede. 2 over other considerations, and all the 
wat ills in England were subject to the de- 
of the Lord High Admiral. Many mills 
for such odd rents as 15s. and 1,250 eels 
as was Charford in the New Forest), or 
a se. ary of honey, later commuted to three 
mar. and 40 stiches of eels (as was Cleeve Prior, 
Wor ester). Since the Government has recently 
distr.outed 400,000 elvers and has subsidised 
the repair of eel-traps, it may be interesting to 
note that two tons of eels were once reported 
to have been taken in a single night, during the 
migration season, at one Essex mill. 

Though the word “mill” suggests the 
grinding of grain, and though this was perhaps 
the most important use of water power, many 
so-called mills were (and still are) busied with 
other tasks. Not very long ago one Sussex 
watermill was used to crush furze to make fodder 
for oxen: later it was adapted to cut chaff 
for horses. The hammer-ponds of Sussex are 
famous as relics of the old forges where cannon 
for the Navy were made, together with such 
other ironwork as the railings of St. Paul’s 
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3.—CAMPEA ASHE MILL, ATTACHED TO ASHE PRIORY 


Cathedral. Shortly before the war, and perhaps 
even now, at least one water-driven hammer- 
mill of the same type that Sussex knew was still 
working in Cumberland or Westmorland: its 
special product was steel shovels. 

There were also gunpowder mills (charcoal 
made from the water-loving alder trees was an 
ingredient of gunpowder) and cloth mills—the 
process of fulling cloth required a hammer 
action similar to that of the iron forges. Some 
old cloth mills are still working, especially in 
Wales. One mill at Wandsworth, S.W., special- 
ised in the making of scarlet cloths and felts, 
and hither came the orders, even from Italy, 


-THE STONE 
COTSWOLDS 


MILLHOUSE AT FAIRFORD IN THE 


for the red hats peculiar to the cardinals of the 
Roman Catholic Church. There were hemp- 
spinning mills, linseed oil and whitelead mills, 
snuff mills and leather-dressing mills which 
produced such fascinating things as parchment 
scrolls (from sheepskins) and vellum drumheads 
(from calf and ass skins). 

There were, of course, innumerable paper 
mills: most famous is that established at 
Laverstoke in 1719 by Henri Portal: here the 
paper for Bank of England notes is still made. 
In Somerset is one old water-wheel which now 
provides power for the driving of a cider mill, 
for a circular saw, and a threshing machine, 
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5.—THE ABBEY MILL AT TEWKESBURY, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
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for the electric lighting of five houses and the turning 
of a shoe-polishing brush. At Belbroughton in Wor- 
cestershire are many water-wheels whose chief function 
is the working of grindstones on which scythe blades, 
billhooks, hay knives and like tools are ground. 


Perhaps enough has been said to suggest how 
many aspects of English life were dependent upon 
watermills. It is not surprising that watermills made 
famous by books and (more particularly) by pictures 
could provide material for a volume to themselves. 
There is the great Abbey Mill at Tewkesbury, 
Gloucestershire (Fig. 5) (Abel Fletcher’s mill in John 
Halifax, Gentleman), and that other Abbey Mill, at 
Wool in Dorset, which Tess of the D’Urbervilles knew. 
Constable, Crome and many another artist found 
delight in English watermills, and Continental mills 
fired the imagination of Rembrandt, Ruysdael and a 
dozen more. 

One type of watermill, that worked by the tide, 
must now be called rare. In a survey made about six 
years ago, Mr. Rex Wailes found only 10 tidemills still 
in use as tidemills. Aniong the better-known is that 
at Woodbridge in Suffolk (Fig. 1): records of a tide- 
mill here go back to 1170, but the present 20-ft. 
undershot wheel, which drives four pairs of stones, 
dates only from 1932. The tidemill at St. Osyth, 
Essex, of which there are monastic accounts dated 
1491, ceased to work in 1930, when the present 
weatherboarded structure was exactly 200 years old. 
Kent, Sussex, Hampshire and Pembrokeshire all 
retain one or more working tidemills apiece. 


Fascinating are the “ in- 
nards’’ of water-mills, especially 


% e 
if they be of wood. On the % 


construction and repair, and es- 
pecially the re-cogging, of the old 
watermills’ wooden machinery 
there is a delightful chapter 
in Mr. Walter Rose’s The Village 
Carpenter. Mr. Rose writes of 
the need for accurate craftsman- 
ship in the re-cogging, with wooden 
cogs, of the spur wheels. When 
repairs had been finished, the 
miller 

‘‘would turn on the water, start the 
mill going again, then stand and listen 
to the sound of the new cogs as the 
wheel turned round. The sound alone 
would tell us if they had all been 
spaced and pared correctly. If it 
was continuous and even, it was 
proof of accuracy. . . . And it 
would not only have been a matter 


6.—MAPLEDURHAM MILL, 
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WHICH Is STILL WORKING 


unequal, some cogs wearing t 
long before the others. Wear, 1 
would think, would put a sliznt 
difference right, as it so often does in 
woodwork; but experience had lung 
before then proved otherwise; any 
inaccuracy would increase with use. 
And so we were very careful. We 
did not want a wheel to recite our 
faults each time it turned.” 

For the country-lover who 
seeks to study and mentally to 
collect and recollect water-mills, 
there are various approaches. 
Perhaps the simplest and most 
promising in these times of short 
holidays and restricted transport 
is to select on the map a promis- 
ing river, and then follow its 
course: the number and variety 
of mills to be found within 20 
miles of such a river as the 
Kennet is really surprising—and 


of sound, the important thing was 7.—STONES AND DRIVING GEAR OF BEAULIEU MILL, very charming some of the old 


that the wear also would have been 


HAMPSHIRE 


8.—A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE BRICK MILLHOUSE: ON THE KENNET EAST 
OF HUNGERFORD, BERKSHIRE 


millhouses are. Perhaps the 

smallerrivers are the more interest- 
ing, but of course the Severn and the Thames 
have their share of fine old mills: no longer are 
there waterwheels under London Bridge, as of 
old, to drive corn mills above, but such mills 
as those at Hambleden (Buckinghamshire) and 
Whitchurch (Oxfordshire) survive as beautiful 
buildings, and the former, at least, is still 
working. Mills may be classified by dates or 
by materials: the use of weatherboards far 
outside normal ‘‘weatherboard country’’ will 
be noted, but, subject to that exception, the 
majority of mills are of the prevailing local 
material: good examples are the brick mill- 
house on the Kennet east of Hungerford, 
Berkshire (Fig. 8), and the stone millhouse a 
Fairford in the Cotswolds (Fig. 4). 

To what pleasant places shall a love 
watermills lure a man! Let the castle-admii 
the epitaph-hunters, the ecclesiologists and 
pub-crawlers go their several ways; so b 
the watermills remain unpopular yet 
standing. Here, in their several seasons, ° 
shall find wild irises and water lilies, yellow i 
and willow herb, water crowfoot and mea 
sweet, cuckoo flowers and teazles, ragged r 
kiagcups, fritillaries, forget-me-nots, loosest 
bulrushes and figwort, the alders hung 
crimson catkins and the willows dro} 
golden feathers. In pleasing contrast to 
stillness of the pool above is the foa 
millrace itself, at whose tail the trout 
By day you may see watervoles and by n 
you may hear the otter’s whistle Here 
dragon flies without number, moor-hens a! 
wild duck or two, slender grey wagtails, po’! 
little dippers, kingfishers all glorious. Thi: 1s 
the world of watermills. 
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THE FATHER OF ALL CRICKETERS 


Written and Illustrated by JAMES THORPE 
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gr ANY years ago—too many, alas !—I played cricket 2g A ee a am pea se sa aise ni ; 
| against a man who was born less than two years a oo - i in 
after the Battle of Waterloo in 1815. Not that 4 
I claim any particular distinction for this, as 
there . e probably Other elderly and more active cricketers 
who h:ve shared my experience. The match was probably 
in 18 when, aS a very nervous new member, I was one 
of an sex Club and Ground side, which opposed, I think 
it wav, Islington Albion, or it may have been Smithfield 
Rover The fact is only of interest because it supplies 
an ur pected link between the Hambledon men and 
the pi ent day. 
T veteran was Charles Absolon, Old Charley as 
he wa ffectionately called, then in his seventy-ninth year. 


My r llection is at this length of time unfortunately 


not y reliable, but it recalls a dignified, well-built 
figure, rather above medium height, looking 20 years 
young than his age, who fielded quite competently near 
the w: et, made about 20 runs in good style, and bowled 
lobs h some success. His career was so remarkable that 
it seer » worth while rescuing some of its records temporarily 
from «livion. 

( arles Absolon was born at Wallingford, in Berkshire, 
on M 30, 1817. His earliest match of any importance 


was ; ayed in 1834 for his native town against Oxford 


Union at Cowley Marsh. His first appearance at Lord’s 
is recorded by Arthur Haygarth in Scores and Biographies 
as taking place in 1840, with the somewhat drastic comment 
that “he has participated in a vast number of very 
infeviov matches in and around London.”’ Absolon himself, 
in an interview published in The Cricket Field of September 8, 
1894, said it was in 1838. In a later volume Haygarth 


appears to take special and snobbish pride in announcing that 
‘‘none of his matches are recorded in these pages”’ and regrets 
that his prowess was never really tested against more 
worthy opponents. He certainly continued to play as lately 
as 1897, in which year he took his regular quota of 100 
wickets, and may have gone on after this. 

No cricketer surely ever played in so many matches, for 
the number of his appearances during each season generally 
exceeded 50. In 1885 he played in 62 matches and sometimes 
contrived to fit two into one day. As an example of his 
astounding physical endurance he told The Cricket Field, 
when he was 77, that ‘‘only last week I played in three 
matches, travelling over 200 miles, and was down for a 
fourth, which was scratched. To finish off the week, I had 
a day’s partridge shooting on the Saturday, and, by the 


time I reached home, I was about tired out.’’ 


Even such comprehensive statisticians as Sir Home 


Gordon and the late F. S. Ashley-Cooper would. tremble 


at the multitude of figures associated with his career. In 


the 25 years between 1868 and 1893 he scored 
24,189 runs and took 7,339 wickets, and 
this period formed less than one-third of his 
cricketing life. His best year with the bat 
was 1876, when he made 1,157 runs in 50 
matches and took 326 wickets. But his prowess 
lay principally in his bowling, and his greatest 
number of wickets was 500 in 1874. 

In 1893, at the age of 76, he made 532 runs 
and took 209 wickets. Between 1871 and 1893 
he had 59 hat-tricks and often took four wickets 
in five or six balls. In 1887, when he was 70, 
playing for Putney against Fulham Palace, his 
bowling figures were 5 overs, 10 runs and 7 
wickets. Although he never took part in first- 
class matches, he played for a Twelve against 
Three of All England in September, 1875, and 
dismissed these eminent batsmen in 19 balls 
for a toal of 6 runs. Their scores were : 
W. \. Grace (Glos.) stumped Wilson b. Absolon 4 
W.k. Gilbert _,, 2 ‘5 a 0 
H. Charlwood (Sussex) b. Absolon 2 

‘or XXII of Tufnell Park against a strong 
England XI, he dismissed Tom Hayward, Jack 


Smith and William Iddison in three successive : 


ball: and Luke Greenwood with the fifth. He 
once took all 20 wickets in a match, Wood 
Gre a v, United Willesden, bowling 10, having 
six caught and two hit wicket, and himself 
caus ait the other two. Bell’s Life, a weekly 
spo ing paper, used to give a report, in almost 
ider “ical wording, of his doings at the end of 
ea eason, in which he was always referred to 
as .e Father of All Cricketers. His batting 
ay “Ze was generally about 16 or 17, and his 
wi. ts cost about six runs each. His bowling 
we \nderhand, of the type of William Clarke, 
thc .amous Nottinghamshire and All England 
bo.“er, with a good variety of pace, an 


OLD CHARLEY AT THE 


occasional extra fast one, and just enough break 
to beat the bat. Bell’s Life said he bowled 
‘“‘underhand screws.” 

Absolon was a meat-salesman, whose work 
was done in the early morning, and so the rest 
of the day was left free for cricket. He never 
smoked and was a teetotaller for his last 37 
years. His weight in 1882 was given as 16 stone, 
but in his later years his figure was more 
normal. He nearly always went in first and 
almost until the end of his career ran his own 
and his partner’s runs. He was described as a 
poweriul hitter, but, in his later years, his rate 
of scoring slowed down. In 1890, for example, 
he took two and a half hours to make 44 and 
a year later batted an hour for two runs. In 
this second match he was playing for the West- 
minster Wanderers, a club in which Mr. Burdett 
Coutts, the local M.P., took a keen interest. 
At the end of the display, the Baroness, who 
probably did not share her husband’s enthusi- 
asm, was led on to the field where Old Charley 
was introduced to her. 

Among the very many clubs for which he 
played, each of which in turn he considered 
“the best amateur club in London,’’ were 
Tufnell Park and Holloway United, the Pall 
Mall Wanderers, the Westminster Wanderers 
and the Smithfield Rovers, of which in his later 
years he was president. His services were 
always in very great demand, particularly as a 
bowler, and he generally justified his appear- 
ance. Although he was never more than a club 
cricketer (and of them is the Kingdom of 
Cricket)’ he is an important feature in the 
history of the great game because he connected 
the famous period of Hambledon’s supremacy 





AGE OF 78. Drawn from a photograph 


with the modern era of Hobbs and Rhodes. 
John Nyren lived for 20 years, William Fennex 
for 22 and Thomas Lord for 15 after Absolon 
was born. Fuller Pilch was only 14 years his 
senior; Alfred Mynn, seven years younger, and 
William Lillywhite, the Nonpareil Bowler, 
although 25 years older, were his contemporar- 
ies. George Parr, the mighty hitter to leg,was 
nine years his junior, and he probably saw 
William Clarke bowl and William Beldham— , 
“Silver Billy’’—bat. He watched the whole of 
W. G.’s long career and the visits of 11 Austra- 
lian sides. With a sympathetic collaborator, 
like Charles Cowden Clarke, what a book of 
reminiscences he might have produced in con- 
tinuation of Nyren’s immortal Tutor. 

No other game and no other player has 
produced so great a record of devotion, keenness 
and persistence, and well did he earn the 
honourable title conferred upon him. In addi- 
tion to his personal cricket achievements, he 
deserves much credit for his persistent and 
successful efforts to persuade employers to grant 
their men a half-holiday on Saturdays, so that 
they might assist, as players or spectators, in 
the greatest of all games. Absolon died at his 
home in Hermitage Road, Finsbury Park, on 
January 4, 1908, after a stroke a week before, 
in his ninety-first year. He had attended a 
Middlesex match at Lord’s in the preceding 
July. 

For many of these few facts I am indebted 
to Haygarth’s monumental work Cricket Scores 
and Biographies. Those who wish to make a 
fuller study of Absolon’s records will find them 
in Vol. v1, page 190; Vol. vi1, page x111; Vol. x11, 
page xx1I1; Vol. XIV, pages XXXIxX and XLIV. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY FIGURES 


III—_WIDENING AMBITIONS a 





HE 1750s were an exciting period in 
English ceramic history. Porcelain 
factories, a few years before non- 
existent, were springing up on all 

sides and could hardly keep pace with the 
fashionable demand for their products, and the 
Staffordshire potteries, stimulated by this new 
rivalry, were busy and prosperous, developing 
and adapting to new trade requirements their 
own kinds of ware. Figures were a prominent 
line with most of the new porcelain works, and 
in this branch also, as an earlier article has 
related, several of the Staffordshire firms joined 
the ranks of the competitors. 


In some of the potworks, by about 1760, 
what had been occasional products of individual 
cleverness in moments of distraction from more 
prosaic craftsmanship were now becoming a 
staple and doubtless a profitable addition to 
the normal output. But soon after—precisely 
when is not known—a factory was started at 
Burslem by Ralph Wood, brother of the Aaron 
Wood who is generally believed to have been 
the author of the earlier saltglaze figures, and 
in this factory earthenware figures were no 
longer a side-line; they seem to have been the 
only goods produced, apart from a few orna- 
mental vases and plaques, and such things as 
jugs or candlesticks made in the shape of human 
figures, and animals’ heads serving as beakers. 

Technically the early wares of the Wood 
factory represent an extension or improvement 
of the processes introduced a short time before, 
apparently by Thomas Whieldon. The ‘‘body’”’ 
is a white earthenware; it is covered with a 
colourless lead glaze, with painting in metallic 
colours, blue, green, yellowish brown and 
manganese-purple, laid on in broad washes with 
a brush—except in the few examples which have 
been left “‘in the white,’’ or those with a mono- 
chrome green glaze. The repertory of subjects 
represented, however, is entirely different from 
that of Whieldon. Ralph Wood broke away 
from the simple round of themes from rustic 
everyday life with which, apart from a few 
essays in direct imitation of porcelain, his 
predecessor had been content, and put on the 
market a number of novelties. 

It is somewhat remarkable that in his 
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1—FIGURES MADE BY NEALE AND SUCCESSORS 
Glaisher Collection, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 


choice of subjects he kept almost entirely clear 
of those offered by the English china factories 
of his time; he seems to have had the sagacity 


to recognise that success lay not in attempts to 
reproduce in another material the models of 
the porcelain-makers, but in attracting buyers 
with an unfamiliar repertory carefully designed 





2.—THE VICAR AND MOSES. 
RALPH WOOD 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


By BERNARD RACKHAM 
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to show to the best advantage the harmonious 
but quiet tones of his underglaze pigments, 
How much, if any, of his stock of models was 
his own invention it is difficult to say, but there 
are intrinsic reasons for thinking that he might 
not have embarked on figure-making as his 
main business if he had not encountered John 
Voyez, a French artist accomplished in several 
mediums who found his way to the Staffordshire 
potteries about 1768, 

Some of the Ralph Wood figures are 
thoroughly English in conception and senti- 
ment; this is true of the satires on clerical life 
of the time expressed in the group of the tipsy 
parson staggering home with his clerk by 
lantern light, or the Vicar and Moses, in which 
the clerk reads the Lesson while slumber in the 
upper deck of the pulpit betrays the “‘ morning 
after’’ effects of Saturday’s carousal (Fig. 2). 

Very English also is the Toby jug, descend- 
ing through endless variations as a popular 
model to the present day, which owed its con- 
ception not, as sometimes wrongly stated, to 
Tristram Shandy but to an engraving issued in 
1761 illustrating some popular verses of the day. 
But many Wood figures, though thoroughly 
rustic in subject, are not so typically Eng! sh 
as used to be claimed, but are known to be 
plagiarisms of models made by a Belgian artist 
for reproduction in the potteries of Lorraine 
(Fig. 3). They were undoubtedly introduced to 
the Burslem factory by Voyez, as may be 
inferred by comparison with the few examples 
bearing his signature—notably a jug modelle« to 
represent a bird’ s-nesting scene. A strong family 
likeness in the treatment of faces—particu!..‘ly 
in the eyes and nostrils—awakens the suspicion 
that Voyez was also the author even of the 10st 
John-Bullish of the Wood productions. 7. “sé 
features may also be recognised in the «<r, 
foxes and other animals which are among .¢ 
most satisfying of the Ralph Wood models 

Ralph Wood did not live long to © \oy 
the profits of his new trade. He died in ‘| 72 
and was succeeded by his son, named after =m 
whom he had brought up to the business. It 
was probably this younger Ralph Wood w -9, 

falling into line with the new classical fash. 11s 
introduced into the Potteries by Wedgwood 
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yisual form to the rural public the 
gods of Olympus. Before his time 
the world of the farm-house and 
tavern can hardly have been well 
acqu inted with the accepted guise 
anda <tributes of Jupiter or Neptune, 
Venus or Minerva or Apollo, Such 
abstr: ctions as the Virtues and the 
Seasi also became familiar in 
yisu:, sed conception, and the trap- 
pings of the now modish classicism 
bega:. to appear even in these 
hum!'er circles, in the square 
plint . or architectural pedestals, 
often. ith patere in relief, that now 
gave nified support to the rocky 
mou on which the personages 
stor sat. 

n these classical and sym- 
bolic. igures do not mark the limits 
of th. younger Ralph Wood’s am- 


was first in the the presenting in 


pitio’ . He aspired also to meet 
the c ms of religious hero-worship 
by p ting on the market busts of 


Wes) and Whitefield, and ventured 
into’ ‘der fields of portraiture with 


figur of Chaucer, Newton and 
othe But figures of this order are 
no | ger found coloured with the 
und zlaze washes inherited from 
Whi don and his contemporaries. 


They exhibit an innovation in Staf- 

fords ire which, so far at least as 

figures are concerned, can be put to 

the credit of Ralph Wood junior, if credit it was 
—for the change marks the capitulation of what 
had oeen the strength of Staffordshire : adapta- 
tion to a new class of goods of local traditions 
of material and technique. 

The new departure consisted in the use, 
for painting earthenware figures, of overglaze 
enamels requiring a special firing in a muffle 
kiln, Many of the earlier figures of this class, 
particularly those from the Ralph Wood factory 
and from the pottery carried on at Hanley from 
about 1770 by Henry Neale, are coloured with 
admirable taste. Though sometimes too so- 
phisticated in their striving after gentility, the 
figures of Neale and his partners are as graceful 
and restrained in modelling as they are pleasing 
in their low-toned colouring; their sobriety is 
sometimes almost excessive. They are perhaps 
the most cultured of all Staffordshire figures, 
and probably found buyers among those 
wealthier classes schooled by Wedgwood to 
esteem classical moderation above the rich 
See of porcelain in its glorious rococo 
youth, 

Neale was content with a rather limited 
repertory—sets of Seasons and Virtues, Tragedy 
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3.—SPANISH MUSICIANS (CASTANETS AND TABOR); STAG. RALPH WOOD 


Glaisher Collection, Fitzwilliam Museum 


and Comedy, or nymphs and rustic children; the 
subjects are always treated in an orthodox 
classical mode (Fig. 1), or with a touch of senti- 
mentalism where the garments of the period 
were admitted instead of classical drapery. 


The younger Wood perpetuated, in the new 
brightly-coloured guise, many of the subjects 
that had been interpreted, by Voyez or model- 
lers under his influence, for his father. His 
enamels are less restrained in tone than those 
of Neale; indeed his colouring tends at times 
to be garish. Doubtless owing to the copious 
output of his factory, the popularity of earthen- 
ware figures—to judge from the numbers sur- 
viving from this period—grew rapidly among 
buyers for whom china figures were too expen- 
sive. 


The floods were now out, ‘and several 
firms in the district began to make figures an 
important part of their output. There was 
Enoch Wood, cousin of the younger Ralph 2nd 
son of that Aaron who, as an earlier article has 
shown, may be looked on as the father of 
Staffordshire figures. From 1783 onwards till 
he died at a ripe age in 1840 Enoch Wood 





4.—CLEOPATRA. WOOD AND CALDWELL 


Glaisher Collection, Fitzwilliam Museum 





carried on, for a time in partnership with James 
Caldwell, a flourishing factory at Burslem. His 
figures are akin to those of his cousin, but as a 
rule heavier in colouring, in conformity with 
that reaction from the lean austerity of the 
days of national stress which resulted in the 
triumphant vulgarity of the Regency. Some of 
his figures gleam with silver lustre as a further 
enrichment of their bright enamels. They 
catered for a wide variety of interests. For the 
patriotic there were St. George and the Dragon, 
a slight adaptation of Minerva to serve as 
Britannia, and busts of the King. The evan- 
gelical piety of the times is reflected in the 
innumerable figures of Elijah and the Widow, 
and St. Paul preaching at Athens; while Ralph 
Wood’s portraits of Wesley and Whitefield were 
imitated by his cousin. Seasons and Elements 
continued in favour, and the gods of Olympus 
had come to stay in the bourgeois and rustic 
worlds. 

After the turn of the centuries the Czar 
Alexander appears as a significant addition to 
the circle of popular celebrities, while Washing- 
ton and Lafayette indicate an American trade 
with which memories of Bunker’s Hill seem to 
have interfered very little. Models in Derby 
china were pirated in statuettes of Shakespeare 
and Milton and of Quin as Falstaff, and for 
devotees of the theatre a pair of new models 
were added to the stock—Antony and the dying 
Cleopatra (Fig. 4) reclining on rocky couches, 
the latter copied from the antique, the former 
adapted from a Rinaldo made in a Lorraine 
porcelain factory. 


By the end of the eighteenth century the 
figure-makers of Staffordshire had reached the 
zenith of their efforts to attain the dignity 
required of them by the fashions of the Classical 
Revival. Their devotion to this ideal is reflected 
even in the form and colouring of plinths and 
pedestals. These were either made to look like 
plain black marble, or painted with coloured 
veining in imitation of the less sombre 
varieties, 

After 1800 there was if anything an 
increase in output and in the minor firms com- 
peting with those longer established in this 
branch of the pottery trade; but there was also 
a change in the character of the figures made. 
They tended to become less expensive and less 
pretentious, reverting to the cottage type from 
which they began. This did not necessarily 
mean a decline in their attractiveness. Naivety 
and sincerity combine to give them esthetic 
qualities which are lacking in some of their 
immediate predecessors; but a discussion of 
their modest deserts must be reserved for 
another occasion. 


(To be concluded.) 
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1.—A ROMANTIC HUDDLE OF ELIZABETHAN BRICK WALLS, GABLES AND ROOFS 


’ 






The south side, from the wall of the “ great garden ° 





HARVINGTON HALL, WORCESTERSHIRE—I |. 
THE PROPERTY OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BIRMINGHAM (R.C.) ‘ 
Built by John Pakington between 1569 and 1578 on a medieval moated site incorporating parts of an older manor house ¥ 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY : 
EAR the pretty village of Chaddesley 
Corbett, a few miles east of Kidder- 
minster, the moated hall of Harving- 
ton lies deep in the Worcestershire 
countryside—not to be confused with the 
village of Harvington in the east of the county. 
Father Brownlow, who was priest at the 
Hall from 1824 to 1875 and penned volumes CC 
on the history and traditions of this home of tt 
an old Roman Catholic family, states that tl 
there had been five avenues approaching the P 
house. But they were cut down long before his 
time, and now a winding lane gives the visitor ct 
his first glimpse of its jumble of roofs and plum 
walls rising from a tranquil moat across a field t] 
called the Bowling Green in an old map. si 
Twenty years ago there was not so much to V 
be seen. The greater part was little better than S| 
a ruin smothered in ivy, with stems thick as E 
tree trunks, which had completely wrecked the d 


roof, and the moat was choked with vegetation f 
and débris. At that time the house was bought J 
from the Throckmorton family by Mrs. Ryan \ 
Ferris of Kings Norton and given to the Roman ¢ 
Catholic Archdiocese of Birmingham. When, in 
1929, rain and rot and wilful damage had made 
its condition even worse, the Most Kev. 
Thomas L. Williams, who became Archbishop 
of Birmingham in that year, decided tha‘ a . 
house of such great interest to Catholics «nd §— | 
of such archeological curiosity must noi be § 
allowed to perish, and took steps to make ‘ at d 
least weather-proof. Thanks to Dr. Willi: 1s, 
and to the care of Mr. George Drysdale, F.R.I. A., 
and Messrs. Sapcote and Sons, the st 
urgent repairs were completed in 1931. By en 
the Hall had been placed by the Archbishc > in ' 
charge of a committee of management 0 
have gradually carried on the restoration. he 


(Left) 2—THE EAST BRIDGE AND G/ -E- 
WAY, WITH THE NORTH TOWE! 
This low building is medieval, re-faced — ith 
Tudor brick 

















3.—_THE SOUTH SIDE ACROSS THE MOAT 
The kitchen range on the left, the hall in the middle 


(Right) 4.—THE BRIDGE, AND GABLES OF THE 
SOUTH-EAST TOWER 


complete examination of the structure thus made possible, and 
the discovery of the very remarkable 16th-century wall paintings 
that it contains, enabled Mr. H. R. Hodgkinson, F.s.A., to com- 
— a full account of the building and its history for the 
Birmingham Archeological Society in 1938. His paper and kind 
co-operation have been of much help in preparing these articles. 

Harvington, reprieved and repaired, proves to be one of 
the most complete examples of an old Roman Catholic family 
stronghold, of the kind that survived long in the backwoods of 
Worcester and Staffordshire and stood Charles II in such good 
stead after Worcester fight. Indeed, had he taken refuge at 
Harvington, the Parliament men would have been hard put to 
discover him among its warren of hiding-places. Actually 
Harvington was for some years the headquarters of Father 
John W all, a Franciscan friar and minister to the recusants of 
Worcestershire and Warwickshire and the last Catholic martyr, 
executed in 1679 and beatified in 1929. 

His hostess had been Mary, widow of Sir John Yate of 
Buckland, Berkshire, and grand-daughter of John Pakington, 
the builder of the present house. Lady Yate owned Har- 
vington from 1631 till 1696 when she died aged 86. Her tenure, 
and those of her father and grandfather, spanned the long 
period from the early years of Elizabeth’s reign till the middle 
of William IIT’s. On her death the estate went to her grand- 
daughter, the wife of Sir Robert Throckmorton of Coughton. 
[he new owners made considerable alterations, in particular 
hei tening the roof in a rather ungainly way. Members of 
the ‘:mily continued to occupy the house during the eighteenth 
cet ry, but thereafter, although some rooms were maintained 
'or occasional visits on estate business and a priest was in 
res ence till 1888, the family never subsequently resided here. 
I’ it came about that time stood still for °a century 
at half within the charmed circle of Harvington’s moat, so 
ti” che old house was never fully inhabited nor wholly aban- 
do i, and, though neglected, was untouched structurally after 
a 1700. 
he other end of its history tells the same tale of absentee 
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5.—ACROSS THE MOAT FROM THE WEST. 
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With the gable end of the chapel 


(Left) 6—SUGGEST- 

ED OUTLINE OF 

THE MEDIAVAL 

HOUSE 

(1) Solar. 

(2) Hall. 

(3) Kitchen. 

(4) Buttery. 

(5) L6th-century 
kitchen added. 

(6) Gate- house and 
east bridge. 

(7) Court. 

(8) South-west bridge 





7.—THE QUARRY, ADAPTED AS KENNELS IN THE SEVENTEENTH- 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
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of land in the manor for at least fifty 
years, was a clerk in holy orders who jn 
that year became no less than Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In 1342 he conveyed 
the reversion of the manor after his 
death (which occurred about 1357) to 
Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
The next year the Earl also bought, 





lords. In 1327 William de Harvington, | 
whose ancestors could trace possession | 


from William Corbet, the adjoining 


manor of Chaddesley Corbet, jn 
which Harvington had at one time 
been included. For the next 200 years 
both manors were thus in the hay ds of 
non-resident lords—successively = cau- 
champs, Lisles, and Dudleys. But 
although Chaddesley Corbett 1:2nor 
house has disappeared—proba!., jit 
was never lived in again after the 
Corbets sold it—the site of Harvis«ton 
remained inhabited. Lord Warwick 
leased the manor in 1358 for £'9 a 
year to a certain Edmund de Br gg: 
15th-century pottery has been re- 
covered from the moat; and ~arts 
of the existing house, encasec. in 
Elizabethan brick, goes back to that 
period if not to the fourteenth century 
and the time of the Harvingtons, or at 
least of Master Brugg. Mr. Hodgkinson 
convincingly indicates as the oldest 
part of the house the low range 


/ 2 92:2 
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8.—PART OF AN ESTATE MAP OF 1745-46 


forming the middle of the east side which, with its 


gateway and Tudor chimney (Fig. 2) is the firs 
confront the visitor as he approaches (Fig. 1). 


t to 


Originally this was a timber-framed building on a 
sandstone foundation, standing, like many East Anglian 
halls to this day, in a homestead moat enclosing space 
enough for farm-yard and barns and garden besides the 
house itself. This was inherited by Humphrey Pakington 
from his brother, Sir John Pakington, a rich lawyer and 
amasser of 30 manors. He had bought Chadc -sley 
Corbett, including Harvington, from the Dudley ‘> nily 
in 1529, but lived himself at Hampton Lovett. 
Humphrey’s son, the younger John Pakington, was 
definitely living at Harvington in 1569, and ‘¢ 1s 
fairly certain he who re-built it between then ar - his 
death in 1578. Such parts of the pre-existing ouse 
as he retained he encased in brick, of which h: also 
constructed large additions to it, using the cal 
sandstone only for the foundations, coigns, and 
dressings. , 

To the right of the stone bridge that now re: aces 
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the drawbridge rises a high narrow block known as the North 
Tower. It originally had a parapet and flat roof, and must 
have been a picturesque feature; the lead was removed in 
1730 for the building of Buckland; the Georgian rooms within 
it were those maintained by the later Throckmortons for their use. 
The south end of the low east range abuts on the main Eliza- 
betha:. building, the eastern part of which has the character of 
anot! cr tower (Fig. 4). Next it (Fig. 3) is the block containing the 
hall ca the first floor, a bay window of which is seen in one of 
the «./o projections flanking a tall recess; the other contains a 
newe! -taircase. The buildings at this point stand back from the moat, 
jeavi: asmall rectangular garden. To the left another wing projects 
to th. -dge of the moat, containing the kitchen on the ground floor. 

: wall on the extreme right of Fig. 1 is that of the “great 


garde '’ according to an estate map of 1746. Proceeding along 
the > .k westwards we come to another bridge over the moat at 
the th-west corner of the house, visible on the left of Fig. 1. 
Follo .g round towards the north, we reach the dam embanking 


the . cat at the head of a little valley going westwards. The 
embe «ment lies across it north and south, and from here there is a 
picts sque view across the west arm of the moat (Fig. 5). In the 
foreg und is an Elizabethan building used as a chapel for the 
neig. ourhood in the eighteenth century and till the building of 
the ; esent church in 1825. The moat itself is approximately 
squa: , the island a triangle with its point towards the north. A 
few y.rds to the north-westward there is an ancient quarry in an 
outc’>p of the local reddish sandstone rock (Fig. 7) which the 
estat’ map shows as “dog-kennel”; and it is evident from the 
smoc bed sides of the quarry, and the holes for the rafters of a 
lean-.o roof, that shelters of some kind formerly existed in it. 

‘laving now walked round the moat we may cross the east 
bridge and enter the forecourt by the gateway seen in Fig. 10. The 
stone bridge must have been built after 1688, when James II 
abdicated, for then a mob from Kidderminster intent on wrecking 
the chapel found the bridge drawn against them and had to con- 
tent ihemselves with shooting at the gate. A curious circular recess 
in the diagonal beam seen on the right of the gateway in Fig. 10 
may have had to do with the mechanism for raising the bridge; but 
as the opposite wall has been re-built in brick it cannot be known 
whether there was a counterpart on the other side. At present 
the recess only gives into a hiding-place in the adjoining room. 

in the forecourt we stand immediately before the north front 
(Fig. 9), an extraordinary piece of construction resulting from 
sir Robert Throckmorton’s efforts to increase the accommodation 
for servants in the attics. What he did was to add the three 
gables forming a fourth floor, and to carry them across the centre 
recess on a flat arch springing from the pair of shallow wings flanking 
it. He did the same thing on a smaller scale to the south front, 
bridging the recess between the hall bay and staircase (Fig. 3). 
The date of this operation, 1701, is given by the rainwater-head on 
the right wing in Fig. 9. 

These wings or bays belong to the Elizabethan building and 
probably then terminated in parapets or lower gables. In their 
ground storeys the main and back entrances face one another across 
the recessed centre, and the hall windows are seen at first-floor 
level in the left wing and centre. In fact the design was the typical 
Elizabethan one of a porch and hall oriel balancing one another in 
a symmetrical front, of which Chastleton is a classic example. 

Indeed, the question arises whether the medieval hall did 
not occupy the same position. Mr. Hodgkinson, in his account 
of the buildings, suggests that the low east wing, already referred 
to as of medieval construction, was the original hall. It is true 
that it retains—or did so until the recent reconstruction, when 
it collapsed—a medieval open roof, covered with a barrel ceiling 
in Elizabethan times; and that its floor and fireplaces and chimney 
are 16th-century insertions, but the placing of a hall in this 
position, with a gate-house and drawbridge immediately adjoining 
it, would be unusual. On the other hand, were the hall on the site 
1 its Elizabethan successor, the surviving east wing would be in 
the usual relationship of the solar to the hall. The same convention 
would place the kitchen near the later one in the west wing. That 
would give us approximately the usual medieval H plan of a manor 
house, with the hall in the middle, entered by a porch approximately 
in ‘he position of the existing entrance in the right-hand wing, and 
Pe-naps an oriel in that of the other. It would be understandable 
lor a gate-house to be attached to the end of a solar wing if the 
means of access demanded it. This suggestion is perhaps supported 
by the existence in the room beneath the hall—which became the 
buttery in the Elizabethan reconstruction—of a timber studded wall 
©’ much heavier scantling than the usual wood-work of that date, 
si nding on a sandstone plinth, and with the appearance of having 
' nthe west-end wall of the medieval hall. 

\ext week something will be seen of the rooms within this 
kable building, and a following article will illustrate the 
val paintings that have been discovered and constitute the 
: artistic importance of Harvington. 
(To be continued.) 
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9.—THE NORTH, ENTRANCE, FRONT 
The curious arch and gables were added im 1700 to give increased 


10.—LOOKING 


accommodation in the roof 





OUT FROM THE GATEWAY AND OVER 
THE BRIDGE 
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THE CITY OF LONDON PLAN 


ASPECTS GIVING SCOPE FOR SECOND THOUGHTS 


HE long-awaited plan for the recon- 

struction of the City of London, 

presented to the Court of Common 

Council by the Improvements and 
Town Planning Committee, has now been issued. 
It is an attractively produced volume with 
illustrations picturesque and diagrammatic. 
The Committee, of which the Chairman is 
Mr. Claud W. Dennis, includes Sir Banister 
Fletcher, the well-known architectural his- 
torian, but otherwise consists of Aldermen, the 
scheme having been prepared for them by the 
City Engineer, Mr. F. J. Forty. With these 
exceptions the name of no architect or planner 
of note appears in connection with it. The 
keynote of the City Fathers’ plan is expressed . 
in the Committee’s words, “‘the return to the 
City at the earliest possible date of those 
businesses displaced . . . coupled with plan- 
ning that shall be worthy of the great position 
our City holds. . In commenting on the 
Royal Academy Planning Committee’s proposals 
of 1942, the City Engineer supplements this 
expression with the words: “I have considered 
the City of London primarily and foremost as 
a Market.”’ 


This realistic, indeed functional, approach 
should reassure all those most directly interested. 
Also it almost exactly repeats the policy 
eventually adopted by the City after the Great 
Fire, for which the Report includes a concise 
and convincing explanation based on the con- 
temporary documents. As then, and now much 
more so, the City is primarily a complex 
social mechanism for the transaction of business; 
its restoration as such as soon as possible is of 
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LUDGATE HILL WIDENED TO 80 FT. AND LUDGATE 
CIRCUS ENLARGED. The Report provisionally retains the 
railway bridge, but it is shown lightly shaded so that the effect of 


its possible removal can be visualised 








SOUTH-EASTERN APPROACH TO ST. PAUL’S 


Watling Street is widened to 80 ft., St. Augustine’s Church restored; alternatively, a 
buffer of low buildings might be introduced to the right of the Church between the 


street and St. Paul’s Churchyard 


utmost national importance; and beyond a point (though which point 


‘is open to much argument) these material considerations must take 


precedence over more imaginative and idealistic conceptions. 

The present proposals are, in fact, put forward as a practical com- 
promise between an ideal plan, assuming unlimited means and a /abula 
vasa, and a mere scheme for immediate post-war improvements to war- 
damaged sites. Yet, in spite of the long period of gestation, the plan is 
described as still “‘essentially preliminary and tentative . . . a basis for 
discussion,’’ and many outstanding issues are left in the air : it is pointed 
out that specific war damage cannot yet be published and more may 
occur; the financial problems of site values and land acquisition are set 
aside pending Government decisions; the siting of railways, termini, etc., 
is not questioned for the same reason; final plans for the river front may 
require a public enquiry, and those for the environs of St. Paul’s be 
opened to public competition. Moreover, the Royal Fine Arts Com- 
mission, to which the scheme has been submitted, has still to 
deliver its verdict. 

These uncertainties render the document inconclusive, and the 
established character of the City and large proportion of valuable steel- 
framed modern buildings standing intact provide additional reasons for 
conservatism. Moreover, as the scope of national reconstruction is more 
fully seen, the demolition of large modern buildings, except for the most 
pressing necessity, becomes increasingly unlikely, and the removal of, for 
instance, railway stations at the cost of millions appears the more 
dubious. Consequently the plan leaves Cannon Street and the Ludgate 
Hill railway bridge and viaduct where they are. To this extent, in that 
the City plan does largely deal with actual buildings and does consider 
probable costs, it can be regarded as a practical advance on the County of 
London plan—infinitely more inspiring and constructive as a social 
project. But if the latter could be criticised as being concerned too 
much with ideals and principles, and too little with existing buildings, 
the City plan, even within its professedly practical sphere, must be 
criticised for just the reverse : for giving too little heed to modern i:cals 
and principles, and too much to material obstacles. 

The three outstanding improvements recommended, with modifica- 
tions, have already been put forward in the Bressey or Royal Academy 


plans : the Loop Way round the City; an enlarged space round St. P.ul’s 
with vistas north and south; and an enlarged open space on Tower Hill. 
Control over the height of buildings impinging on the views of St. IF ul’s 


is also adopted, but to a height which will leave only the cornice anc rool 
showing besides the dome and towers. Full regard is rightly paid <. the 
preserving, and where possible the display, of historic antiquitie: ; the 
City churches or their sites are retained, and, a welcome idea, the | gth 
of London Wall adjoining St. Giles, Cripplegate, opened up by © 2my 
action. Besides the forming of the Loop Way and St. Paul’s prec'cts, 
general street widening to 30 feet is envisaged, and a number of ~ “/fic 
circuses, namely at Ludgate Circus (enlarged), Cannon Street-( cen 
Victoria Street junction and Lower Thames Street-Southwark I ‘dge 
approach junction, apart from the six on the Loop Way. 

The Loop Way, beginning at Holborn Circus, proceeds rout the 
north of the City boundary, with traffic circuses at the main “oad 
junctions, but not connected with the railway terminals, tc link 
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BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE CITY FROM THE SOUTH 
One of the alternative lines for the proposed Embankment is shown, connected via Farringdon Street with the Loop Way north and east 


big new buildings round Finsbury Circus, 
then follows London Wall (widened) to a 
Bishopsgate circus, then via Camomile Street, 
Bevis Marks, and Duke Place to a roundabout 
at Aldgate which has a spur connection with 
Leadenhall and Fenchurch Streets, so linking, 
via the Minories, with Tower Bridge. The 
circuses are recommended to be open spaces, 
with pedestrian subways; here the R.A. 
system of urban clover-leafs enclosing sunk 
gardens could advantageously be applied, but 
is not referred to. Nor is the junction envisaged 
of the Loop Way with the Bressey-L.C.C.- 
Royal Academy ‘Ring Road <A” which, 
although just outside the City limits, is 
inseparable from the planning of the Loop Way 
at its eastern end and is likely to be carried 
under the Thames by a _ tunnel—thereby 
relieving Tower Bridge, a most unsuitable 
bridge for would-be fast motor traffic. 


additional width gained round the Cathedral. 

If more generous space, especially at the 
sides of the Cathedral, cannot be provided (the 
Report points out that in new roads, widenings, 
circuses, and so on, 40 acres or 10 per cent. of 
the total building sites of the City are given up), 
then the permitted height of buildings facing 
St. Paul’s should be correspondingly reduced. 
The general height suggested for buildings in the 
views of the Cathedral, already referred to as 
being up to its cornice line, is a compromise that 
is by no means satisfactory but which we must 
presumably accept and be thankful for. In the 
City generally a height of 100 ft. or so would 
be permitted and more than compensate for 
the floor space given up for traffic, the actual 
height being regulated by the width and angle 
of light of the streets. 

The Report gives no definite lead towards 
the type of architecture to be encouraged, but in 


Several alternative routes for the riverside 


arm of the Loop Way are suggested. That favoured 
quits the River at the south end of the St. Paul’s vista 
to follow Thames Street to All Hallows Barking Church. 
Thence it is carried across Tower Hill enclosing the new 
open space there between traffic tracks. This would 
largely nullify the benefits of this proposed amenity. The 
Tower Hill Improvement Scheme—whereby the Loop 
Way is carried well north of Tower Hill, which thus 
becomes a quiet precinct with a park stretching to the 


m« 


at and river, is much to be preferred. 


No attempt is made to create precincts for business, 


would be most appropriate in the devastated Wood 


et area; on the contrary, streets that should be 
inated with this object are widened and traffic 
eby invited to use them. 

in the St. Paul’s scheme the Ludgate Hill approach 


widened on the south side to 80 feet—is retained and 


into a roughly rectangular place before the west 

of the Cathedral; at the east end the former 
lings of St. Paul’s Churchyard are not rebuilt, and 
ling Street is widened to 80 feet into a great traffic 


€ and vista from the south-east, leaving St. 


ustine’s Church rebuilt on an island. South of the 
edral the building line is slightly set back, and the 
« to the river which was such a fine feature of the 
R.A. plan is adopted, as is the northward vista to 
gate Street. The open space proposed is thus very 
h less than the smallest indicated in the Academy 
‘cts: the existing Deanery and Chapter House 
r from being incorporated into the setting, are 
t away; and the height suggested for 
cent buildings would probably offset the 


two respects rather discourages good design. 
The widened streets, so far from being re-aligned 
to afford straight frontages and definite angles, 
follow the uncertain wobbles of the medizval 
lanes caused originally by the vagaries of gutters 
and cattle. Moreover, the proposed street 
junctions show a preference for bull-nosed 
curves. Neither of these irresolute kinds of 
frontage-lines makes for clean design in the 
buildings to be erected. Another omission 
is provision for underground or public parking 
places for cars, these and loading docks 
being decreed to be provided by individual 
buildings. 

Unimaginatively competent as is this plan, 
in these respects and in the others men- 
tioned there is scope for second thoughts and 
for the play of further trained minds that have 
been exercised on the problems and possibilities 
of modern city planning. 








THE SOUTH VISTA TO ST. PAUL’S, SHOWING THE BUILDING 
HEIGHT PROPOSED IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE CATHEDRAL 
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ENEMIES OF THE DOMESTIC BEE 


BUZZARD 








HE ways of Nature are indeed 
inscrutable. To our limited under- 
standing the incessant struggle for 

existence carried on by animals and 
insects must appear cruel and unnecessarily 
extravagant. Take, for example, the domestic 
bee. After some millions of years of a process 
of evolution, she can think of nothing better 
to do than to kill off all the drones in a hive 
every winter, only to breed a fresh consignment 
in the spring. Moreover, a hive apparently has 
considerably more drones than are necessary 
for the fertilisation of the somewhat limited 
number of queens available within flying 
distance, and this even allowing for numerous 
casualties by the bee’s enemies. 


But the arrangement continues; the young 
drone is carefully nursed, never works for his 
living, eats largely, and if he is one of the few 
privileged specimens that succeed in mating 
with a queen, he invariably dies immediately 
after doing so. It is true that there are other 
Marriages among insects which are still more 
fantastic. Fabre has described how the male 
scorpion woos his lady, how delicately he leads 
her, not by the hand, indeed, but by the claw, 
gently and persuasively, to some rocky cavern 
which he proposes for their home. Sometimes 
the lady scorpion does not approve of the 
selected home. Perhaps she calls it a beastly 
hole (which it invariably is!). She then backs 
out, and he re-opens the minuet, again holding 
her claw respectfully, and leads her to some other 


lodging. In a photograph the ceremony looks 
so touching, so glamorous—but after the 
wedding, what happens? Well, the lady 


scorpion devours her husband, leaving nothing 
but a few scales. Fabre has shown her to be 
a romantic fiancée, a careful and affectionate 
mother, but we should call her a very exacting 
wife. 

To return to our bees. In the south of 
France, her enemies appear to be more potent 
and more voracious than over here. To begin 
with, not only do swallows take large numbers, 
catching them in the air, but there was, I was 
told, a special bee-catching swallow, which had 
arrived of late years from Africa, whose depreda- 
tions had become very alarming. I used to be 
worried about the state of a poor swallow’s 
throat and stomach after swallowing a few dozen 
domestic bees, but my apprehensions turned out 
to be unfounded. Professor Baldensperger, the 
great French bee expert, told me how he had 
examined the mouths of some dead swallows 


THE HORNET IS TOO QUICK FOR 
THE BEES TO CATCH 








By C. N. 


which had been bee- 
hunting, and he found 
that the birds bit off 
the dangerous end with 
the sting, and _ he 
discovered a number 
of fragments of bees 
armed with _ stings 
tucked away in the 
hollow of the beak. 
The stings were not 
swallowed. I have 
seen swallows swoop- 
ing along a “bee line”’ 
evidently having the 
time of their lives. 

Then there is the 
hornet. The hornet, 
in England compara- 
tively rare, is a serious 
pest in the south of 
France, especially in 
the fig season. A hor- 
net loves a fig. It will 
eat out the inside of 
a ripe specimen of this 
delicious fruit and re- 
main hidden therein 
with just its tail, 
armed with a formidable sting, protruding. 
One has to be careful when fig-gathering, as to 
grasp one with such an inmate may prove 
quite painful. But it was the great female 
hornet that interested me. She is exceedingly 
beautiful, especially her yellow head and velvety 
brown thorax, and it was not her diet of figs 
that fascinated me, but her pursuit of bees. 
You may read in entomological books that 
colonies of hornets consist of only some two 
or three hundred members, but this statement 
certainly does not apply to the nests I saw in 
the south of France. During the summer 
seasons, among our 500 olive trees, on an aver- 
age the trunks of at least six contained hornets’ 
nests; in fact, we usually destroyed as many 
nests as this every year. Now, watching one of 
the entrances, I found that a hornet, during 
working hours, emerged about every 10 seconds. 
Considering the time taken by a hornet at work 
on fruit, or in a carnivorous pursuit of bees, 
the rate of exit suggests a number much greater 
than 200 for the population of a nest. 


The most extraordinary thing in the life 
of the female hornet is her manner of feeding 
her young, the larve or grubs, with prepared 
portions of the bees she catches. The hornet 
herself does not eat insects; she lives on nectar 
and fruit. But her young eat neither nectar 
nor fruit; in fact, it is said that bee honey is 
poisonous to them. The young grubs need 
meat. In order to watch the various stages of 
the female hornet’s shopping for her family in 
the south of France, you have only to take up 
your position near the hives on a fine day in 
August or September. The hives are still fairly 
busy, and soon you will almost certainly see 
one of my great brown and yellow friends 
hovering in front of one of the hives. She dare 
not enter a hive, and to catch a bee in flight 
appears to be too difficult. What she does is 
to pounce on a bee the instant she lands on 
the alighting board, or preferably seizes one 
heavily laden which has dropped short of 
the board. In this latter case, the hornet 
does not risk an altercation with the hive 
sentries. Naturally she gets clear of the hive 
as soon as possible and generally seeks a low 
branch of a tree close by, somewhat encumbered 
by her burden. 


It is quite easy to watch most of what 
happens thereafter. She first squeezes the honey 
out of the bee’s stomach and eats it. This is 
difficult to see, and I accept the word of French 
entomologists for this operation, and _ its 
necessity owing to the baneful effect of honey 
on her children, but I have often seen the 
removal of head, wings, legs and abdomen which 
ensues. The hornet has then nothing left but 
the bee’s thorax, which she arranges into the 












HEAD OF THE HORNET, ONE OF THE WORS' 
ENEMIES OF THE BEE 


form of a convenient parcel or steak, and ‘lies 
away with it to her nest, where she deals out 
the tender morsel to the hungry grubs. Natur- 
ally, we are unable to follow her there. 


Much as I disliked seeing my bees carried 
off and dismembered in this way, I used to 
become fascinated in watching the movements 
of this superb insect. I could almost sympathise 
with her in meeting the difficulties which a 
mysterious providence has arranged must be 
overcome in the necessary procedure of-feeding 
her young. I suppose the hornet derives the 
same pleasure from the chase that children do 
from snap-dragon. I have never seen the hive 
bees destroy this powerful intruder. They do 
not appear to be quick enough. 


Another greedy opponent is the toad. I 
have on more than one occasion found a toad 
seated quite close to the alighting board of a 
hive, apparently motionless. But watching the 
returning bees, I noticed that as they alighted 
on the board, they, one by one, disappeared, 
while the toad made a slight movement of his 
mouth. His long tongue was _ practically 
invisible owing to speed of movement. It was 
just a snap, hardly noticeable. 


Hornets, spiders, swallows and toads are 
the worst enemies the bees have to meet outside, 
but there are others, some of them formidable, 
which work inside the hives. There is an armour- 
plated beetle which used to cause me much 
amusement in summer. He is merely after 
honey, and at certain times of the year I have 
seen most of my hives struggling to keep out 
the intruder. He does not fly, but crawls on 
to the alighting board, is then immediately 
challenged by a sentry, but pushes past her. 
She cannot sting him through his shining plates, 
so she calls for assistance, and presently you 
will see him being dragged down the sloping 
board by ten or a dozen furious bees. As soon 
as they have thrown him out, he starts again, 
and the same tussle is repeated. He does not 
hurt the bees, and merely wanders in, brushing 
them aside, until he is seized by too many 
adversaries at once. It did not appear to me 
that any of these beetles ever managec to 
proceed far enough into a hive to reach the 
honey, but perhaps I was mistaken. Any.0W, 
the contests seemed unending till nigh‘-all, 
when by common agreement, apparently, the 
battle was postponed till the morrow. I suppose 
occasionally a beetle did manage to enter and 
feast on honey, for, otherwise, why take such 
pains? 

Of all the insects designed by Natu: to 
cause death and destruction among bees, 121e, 
to my mind, shows so much guile and “ls 
chievous ingenuity as the wax moths, They «1e4 


b 
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nuisance to bee-keepers in this country, 
put in the south of France they are 
very oowerful. I took some trouble in 


learn og their ways. They are most 
acti’ May. Onasunny evening you 
will this quite inoffensive-looking 
moth ‘uttering about the entrance to 
a_ hi Curiously enough, the bee, 
whic! «ill tolerate a toad snapping up 
her si ors from the alighting board for 
an | or more without protesting, 
ig si larly upset by the sight of 
the moth. 

amusing to watch the game. 
The h settles for a second on the 
aligh board, and is immediately 
chivi ff by a sentry. She then 


flutte ibout the face of the hive 
‘'s on it at a distance of about 


and s 
n inches from the entrance. 


nine 


\ be ntry has been watching her 
flutte and alighting and pursues 
her 1 ie face of the hive. The moth 
flutt juickly down again to the 
entré and slips in. She has led the 
sentry ‘rom her post! Of course, 
once ide the hive, the moth must 
act 1 extraordinary rapidity. My 
impr yn is that she makes straight 
for a corner of the hive to find an 
unw -d nook. She is exceedingly 
niml mn her feet, although compara- 
tivel) slow in the air. If the bees 
occur the whole of the hive, the moth 
is di -d, but from what I have seen 
of he. strategy, she does not try to 
enter « strong and busy habitation. 
Once .ucked away in the corner in a 
less-[requented hive unmolested, she 
lays her eggs, and a few weeks later 
the dreadful grub appears. This terrible 
marauder has developed a technique in 
self defence, which no doubt renders 
his lile supportable and perhaps en- 





ANOTHER ENEMY OF THE BEE—THE CRAB 
SPIDER. 
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It is devouring its prey caught on a spirea 
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joyable, even in a hive of bees which, of 
course, is hisnatural home. Bees fly at 
him in a paroxysm of rage whenever 
they see him. But he has an armour- 
plated head impervious to stings, and 
the rest of his repulsive body he covers 
with a thick layer of web which 
apparently he spins like a spider. Thus 
armed, he attacks wax and brood and 
young bees and honey, growing to a 
length of an inch or more and getting 
fatter and fatter, and even boring 
grooves in the side of the hive. The 
end of a hive is a horrible sight, a 
revolting mass of crawling worms. 

Can any existence be more fan- 
tastic and full of adventure than that 
of the wax moth? She cannot change 
her mind and lay her eggs in someone’s 
quiet clothes cupboard. No! She must 
find wax for her prospective children 
and must wander around looking for a 
bee-hive, and even then, she must find 
one that is not over populated; other- 
wise she will be slain as soon as she 
gets indoors ! 

I suppose in wild life, where the 
bee lives in trunks and holes in rocks, 
her life is no easier. The mystery to 
me is how the young grub covers its fat 
little body in time to protect itself, for 
bees never hesitate when they see one of 
these crawling horrors; they pounce 
and try tosting. Whata life! To pass 
the greater part of one’s existence 
closely surrounded by twenty or thirty 
thousand remorseless enemies. 

Even the last metamorphosis of 
the creature must be fraught with 
danger. Presumably the grub event- 
ually spins its web round itself and 
becomes a moth, like a respectable silk- 
worm. But even then it has to leave 
the hive, a difficult and dangerous exit 


FOSSILS OF THE PAST 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


NE of the Sherlock Holmes stories— 

The Adventure of the Blue Carbuncle 

unless I am mistaken—begins with 

Holmes studying an ancient hat which 

has accidentally come into his possession, and 
deducing from it that the owner has consider- 
able intellectual development and that his wife 
has ceased to love him. I feel a little like Holmes 
at this moment as, without his intellectual 
development, I sit poring over three old clubs, 
one wooden and two iron, the latter long since 
encrusted with red rust. They live in the house 
which has lately given me kindly refuge, and 
have lived there so long that their story is 


“lost evermo’’’; nobody knows who bought 
them or whence they came. They are not really 
so very old, since the brassey is of the socket 
and not the ‘‘skeered”’ variety, a fact which 


gives some clue, and one of the iron clubs is 
unquestionably a mashie and there was a time 

| remember it myself—when mashies did not 
exist. Nevertheless in their present derelict 
condition they seem to belong to a prehistoric 


\s to the brassey, at any rate, Sherlockian 


giits are not needed to deduce that the owner 
Was 10 judge of a club, since this is, on the 
wh the worst club I ever saw. It is at once 
very ‘ight and as stiff as a ramrod; waggle it 
as you may, there is no vestige of that 


sprivy which Old Tom so poetically termed 
the music” in the shaft. The head, which is 


exce dingly small, not that this is a damning 
lau in itself, is so put on that the heel projects 
hor Sly. It has “slice”? written all over it, 
an he grip is on a par with the rest of it®for 
it of odiously slimy leather which slips out 
0! ¢ hand. It has obviously had plenty of 
we. but there are no marks on the face from 
“1 any deduction of value can be made. I 
8! v up. 


he two iron clubs are more interesting, 
no rhaps from a detective point of view, but 


as historical objects. One of them for instance I 
find decidedly ‘‘intriguing’’ because it is hard 
to identify. A modern iron bears its name and 
number; its exact place in club society is clear 
for all men to see; but what is this? It is 
hardly a cleek, for it is too lofted; it is hardly 
an iron, at any rate, after the fashion of to-day, 


. for it is too shallow in the face. Perhaps in its 


youthful prime it was called an ‘‘approaching 
cleek,’’ and the happy owner, when he bore it 
all glittering from the shop, thought he would 
lay all his run-up shots dead ever afterwards. 
The mashie is just a mashie, though with a face 
smaller and less deep than is now the mode. 
Both have fat leather grips with plenty of black 
padding underneath, and I think I am justified 
in deducing that the owner did not use the 
overlapping grip. 


* * * 


One other tentative deduction I may make 
from these clubs, namely that the owner had 
rather a forcing style, since both shafts are 
bent into a hoop. That old phrase comes 
naturally back to me, and yet it is a long time 
since I saw shafts so bent, for those of steel 
remain as a rule rigidly and unbendingly correct. 
There used to be something fascinating in such 
a shaft, especially in a driving iron. The bend 
rather reduced the loft on the face and conduced 
to the hitting of a ball that bored its way well 
through the wind. I remember a certain driving 
iron of my own which I once stole—well, well, 
I must not grow sentimentally reminiscent. 
Enough that there was a certain tortuous charm 
about such shafts; but it was a day of wrath, 
a dreadful day, when the shaft at last broke 
as break it must. The head developed an 
incompatibility of temper with the new and 
straight shaft with which it was mated; it 
seemed to pine away, missing its old companion, 
and too often became useless ever afterwards. 


All three of these ancient fossils are beyond 
doubt shockingly bad clubs, and yet I find 
myself growing rather fond of them, when I 


take them surreptitiously out of the umbrella- 
stand and waggle them in the front hall; they 
remind me of certain old clubs of my own. In 
these days of steel shafts and rustless heads 
everybody’s clubs are both good to feel and 
comely in aspect, and my own are, I believe, 
just as good as anybody else’s, but in the 
pre-steel days I was one of those always deemed 
by their friends to have bad clubs. I liked them 
but nobody else did and I grew well accustomed 
to somebody picking one of them up, giving it 
a contemptuous glance and returning it with 
the words: ‘Well, how the devil you can play 
with a thing like that I can’t imagine.’’ There 
was always something definitely ramshackle 
and disreputable about their appearance. Some- 
times I had shortened their shafts in my own 
amateurish way with some kitchen implement, 
and if the binding of the grip became loose I 
would remedy it with a tin-tack. The worthiest 
of clubs is not likely to look its best after such 
treatment. 
* & * 


Those, however, were extreme cases, and 
apart from such rough and ready doctoring 
my clubs would insist on looking shabby. [I 
recall one in particular which was in my bag 
and moreover did not undistinguished service 
on the one occasion when I had the honour of 
playing in the Walker Cup. It was an aged 
spoon which I was using for my shots through 
the green. There was very little paint left on 
the head, so that the patches of grey appeared 
through the yellow; all symptoms of varnish 
had long departed; the leather of the grip was 
rapidly disintegrating, and that blessed binding 
had come loose again so that a piece of string 
depended and whistled through the air as I 
swung. Mr. Fownes and I had as our referee 
Mr. Ward, a good golfer and in his day a very 
famous player at baseball. For the first six 
holes he spoke never a word, but at the seventh, 
I think it was, I made rather a good shot with 
my disreputable friend. ‘‘May I look at that 
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club?”’ said Mr. Ward, and having gazed at it 
for some time he handed it back with the words : 
“Tf anybody were to tell you that club had been 
played with in an international match you 
wouldn’t believe him.”’ 

It was during that American tour that my 
clubs became perceptibly more down-at-heel 
and out-at-elbows, if such terms are applicable 
to clubs, than ever before. The free-born Ameri- 
can caddie neither tees your ball nor cleans your 
clubs, and all the members ofa golf club pay, 
or in those days did pay, a certain subscription 
to have them cleaned in the professional’s shop. 
That was an excellent plan for those who played 
regularly on the same course, but when one was 
visiting a series of courses one grew a little 
tired of paying to have one’s irons cleaned and 
then departing before this had been done. 
So I resolved to let them, so to speak, return 
to Nature, and in time they attained a fine rich 
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black colour not wholly unbecoming. But that 
they lacked smartness I am not prepared 
to deny. 

There are those who keep or used to keep 
their iron-heads black on principle, though 
exactly what principle I am not certain. Mr. 
Herbert Fowler used to do so and so did Mr. 
Robert Harris. The remark is attributed to 
Young Tommy Morris that the amateur too 
often took his eye off the ball because the 
shining head of the iron attracted that errant 
eye in the back swing. I can claim for myself 
no particular principle except that of saving 
trouble. And yet there is one eminently sound 
argument for black clubs. Water wears away 
a stone, or, if I may be allowed a quotation 
from Ovid (I have just found it in a dictionary), 
“Consumitur annulus usu.’ If a ring is worn 
thin by mere use, how much more is an iron- 
head worn thin by the vigorous sandpapering 
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of generations of caddies? Many a good puttin 
cleek has growh ‘“‘tinny”’ by cleaning and havine 
had to be reinforced by metal on the ion 
has lost something of its magic. That ig 
the great advantage of rustless steel. The 
eeetigges os merely need wiping and retain at 
once their weight and their perpe 
yondtital Uaiiiis. it 
My three old clubs have set me dreamin 
all sorts of pleasant ancient dreams, and the 
least I can do out of gratitude is to give them 
an airing and to play a shot with them. Up. 
fortunately I have not that indispensable 
requisite, a ball, but there is a kind lady in the 
house who is believed to possess one. P. thaps 
if I promised to play nothing but running shots 
up and down the lawn and not in the dir»ction 
of the River Cam which flows beside she 
would lend me that ball. I think I shall | very 
brave and ask her. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





ELECTRICITY AND 
THE FARMER 


NIR,—I have read with interest 
S several articles in your paper re- 
cently on agriculture and industry, but 
I note that seldom is stress laid on 
what I should have thought is the first 
essential in any scheme of post-war 
development and improvement of 
conditions, namely the proper develop- 
ment of a main electricity supply 
throughout the rural areas, on a 
national basis, and plan. Until this is 
achieved I fail to see how we can hope 
for an extension of modern develop- 
ments to the smaller farmers, or a 
contented and healthy rural popu- 
lation. 

I have been abroad for some 
years, and since returning, owing to 
travel restrictions, have visited only 
North Wales and Norfolk. I must say 
that I was horrified at the amazingly 
backward conditions still prevailing, 
and also the complete Jack of any real 
post-war planning for electrical 
development.’ It is really quite mar- 
vellous what the farmers have accom- 
plished in this war in spite of these 
conditions, but they should have some 
help now.—J. E. E. PackKarp 
(Colonel), Burley Vicarage, near Ring- 
wood, Hampshire. 


BUTTERFLIES IN 
NORMANDY 


S1r,—Your readers may be interested 
to know that the black-veined white 
butterfly is fairly common in Nor- 
mandy, and despite the difficulties, 
I have captured three of what I 
consider in England to be a very rare 
butterfly. 

I have also caught three grand 





specimens of the large tortoiseshell 
butterfly here. The marble white in 
these parts is as common as our 
English green-veined white, although 
I have never seen one at home. 

I receive CountTRY LIFE regularly 
from a relative, and I shall be inter- 
ested to know any particulars of the 
appearance in England of the black- 
veined white butterfly. 

Readers interested in bird life 
will be pleased to know that the corn 
crake is frequently heard in the fields 
of Normandy.—J. LEWINGTON, Gnr., 
B.W E.F. 


A SWAN’S FAMILY 


S1r,—I have read Mr. T. Leslie 
Smith’s letter in your issue of June 16, 
regarding the size of a swan’s family. 

Last year a pair of swans nesting 
on the canal in Market Harborough 
successfully hatched 11 eggs. Un- 
fortunately, however, one cygnet fell 
out of its nest when very small and 
died. The remaining 10 cygnets 
survived. 

This year the same pair of swans 
nested near the same place and 10 eggs 
were laid, nine of these being success- 
fully hatched.—J. C: McLauGuHiin 
(Flight-Lieut.), Market Harborough, 
Leicestershire. 


A MOUNT OLYMPUS 


S1r,—I send you a phctograph of the 
brow of Mount Olympus, in Cyprus, 
under snow. Most people, of course, 
think of Mount Olympus as the hcme 
of the gcds on the borders of Mace- 
donia and Thes-aly, but as a matter 
of fact, no fewer tran 14 have been 
enumerated, including this Cypriot 
example.—P. HILL (Squadron Leader), 
Birmingham. 


THE IRON CUTTERS 


S1r,—The following series of coinci- 
dences is somewhat remarkable: (1) 
Receiving one morning the Journal 
of the Historical Society with an 
interesting paper by Professor Douglas 
on the Companions of the Con- 
queror, I read that one person who 
was without any doubt present at the 
Battle of Hastings was Taille’er— 
Incisor Ferri, Iron-cutter, described 
as a Histrio, Actor, minstrel or jester, 
depicted in Maclise’s drawings of the 
Norman Conquest, based on _ the 
Bayeux tapestries, going into the 
battle, “Singing the song of Roland, 
and juggling with his sword.” 

From his soubriquet I infer that 
Taillefer was, in fact, the Strong Man 
of the Norman Court, one in the old 
tradition, common to France and Ger- 
many, able with a good blade and a 
strong sword-arm to sever a thick bar 
of iron. 

(2) Listening the same evening to a 
Wagner programme of the Proms, 
I heard the two vigorous forging songs 
of Siegfried, the young giant who after 
forging his own sword Nothung brings 
down the curtain at Bayreuth with 
a mighty blow cleaving the anvil in 
twain : another iron-cutter. 

(3) Then taking up my evening 
paper I read that the C.-in-C. of the 
Allied forces had visited the Norman 
front—the Strong Man of America, 
Eisenhower = Iron-hewer ! — ARTHUR 
MacDona_p, Tring, Hertjordshire. 


WILD-DUCK SHOOTING 


S1r,—From correspondence which we 
receive it would appear that many are 
still under the impression that the 
season for the shooting of wild duck 
and geese opens on August 1. This is, 
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MOUNT OLYMPUS IN CYPRUS 
See letter: A Mount Olympus 





of course, incorrect, as under the \Vild 
Birds (Luck and Geese) Prot tion 
Act, 1939, the season does not open 
until August 12.—JamMEs W. ° jtz- 
WILLIAM, Secretary, British Field © sorts 
Society, High Street, Petworth, Sv :sex. 


HEDGEHOGS AND CviWws 


S1r,—We have just received ral 
copies of Country LIFE, and | was 
most interested in what Major |arvis 
writes about the hedgehog anc the 
evidence of its sucking the milk of cows 
and sheep. In 1930 I was stationed 
at Lorha in the extreme north-west 
corner of the Gold Coast. The local 
tribe there are the Lobis whose source 
of wealth is measured by the head of 
cattle they possess. My native cook 
one day brought me a hedgehog which 
appeared identical with the British 
species. I professed ignorance of its 
habits and was told that it was a harm- 
less animal except for its habit of 
sucking cows while they slept at night. 
The Lobis had then had little contact 
with white men.—D. W. SETH-SMITH 
(Major, R.A.M.C.), General Hospital, 
B.N.A.F. 


A SPIDER REASONS 


S1r,—Evidences of the first signs of 
reason and of a capacity, in an emer- 
gency, to depart from normal instinc- 
tive behaviour, are always interesting 
in the lower forms of animal life. 
There is a common spider of the genus 
Ciniflo which spins an irregular greyish 
web of very sticky threads and hides 
itself in some adjacent crevice. 

On a fly being caught the spider 
emerges with a certain amount of 
caution and drags its prey hurriedly 
into its retreat, usually moving back- 
wards by the shortest possible route 
and feeling its way with its hind legs. 
Owing to the stickiness of the web 
the fly is apt to become more or less 
entangled at intervals during the 
journey home and the spider has to 
use considerable force to tear it free, 
for she never cuts the web as an orb- 
weaver under similar circumstances 
will do. When a small spider has taken 
possession of a tough web vacated by 
a larger member of her species the 
fly sometimes becomes so entangled 
that she is unable, in spite of all her 
efforts, to drag it home. In this case, 
no matter how hungry she may be, 
she abandons it, for she has a strong 
instinctive fear of remaining jong 
in the open exposed to the ey-s of 
possible enemies. 

The other day I noticed ove of 
these spiders—a small male in poor 
condition—having great trouble» tha 
fly which had got hopelessly ent» ‘gled 
in a web which had probably bee: »pun 
by a more powerful female re. “ive. 
For a long time he pulled st «ight 
backwards in the usual way b. was 
unable to make any progress. H_ was, 
however, evidently a pioneer _ the 
spider world, for instead of giv § UP 
the task as hopeless and ret) ng 
disconsolately to his lair, he st pped 
pulling in the direction that ir tinct 
prompted, i.e. straight towards | ome; 
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A CALLED. COFFIN WINDOW IN 
SUSSEX 


See letter: Coffin Windows 


self on his legs; shifted 


sed 

ne id very deliberately started 
to pu right angles to the home 
route his plan answered much 
better r the fly became loose, but, 
when ;wung round towards home, 
it aga. stuck. He wasted no more 
effort © the ‘‘straight home”’ pull but 
again | the right-angled one which 
had y' ‘ed partial success. Again he 
got t! ‘ly free, but again it stuck 
wher turned homewards. 

|. my great surprise he then 
atter | an even bolder move and 


one more complete violation of 


instil e impulse. He pulled the 
fly ri out into the open away from 
home. This time it came free of the 
entany..ng threads even easier than 
before, but again it stuck on the home 
ourn 

' fourth and last effort took 
the form of another initial pull straight 


away from home, but this time, when 
the spider turned, he took a different 
route back which enabled him, with 
his prey, to reach cover of a kind at 
the back of the web but not his proper 
retreat. Haying got back almost as 
far as he could, he let go of the fly 
with his jaws and fastened it on to 
the web with silk from his spinnerets 
—an unusual action with this species 
which normally has no call for such 
behaviour—and retired a short. dis- 
tance away to rest and apparently 
reflect on whether the place was safe 
enough for a meal. He decided on the 
affirmative after a short delay, and I 
left him enjoying what was surely a 
thoroughly well earned repast !—E. T. 


PIGS IN THE CATHEDRAL 
Sir,-The remarkable sight of pigs in 
church can be seen over a tomb in 
Hereford Cathedral. 

The carving shows boars with 
what may be a sprig of rue—appar- 
ently a rebus or pun on the name 
of Dean Borew, died 1462, who is 
buried beneath.—J. DENTON RoBIN- 
son, Darlington, Durham. 


NORTH-WEST SCOTLAND 
Sir,—-I notice in the article on the 
north-west of Scotland by Mr. Will F. 
Taylor, in your issue of July 21, that 
he refers to that part of the British 
Isles as a forbidden area. Possibly 
since his article was written, but 
quite recently conditions have altered, 
and it is now a regulated area, which 
simply means that the visitor must 
carry his identity card but not carry 
a camera, telescope or binoculars, and 
that there may be local restrictions 
enforced by the military authorities 
at any time. As a lover of this part 
ot thc world I should be glad if I might 
corrvct a false impression given by 
your otherwise delightful article.— 
A. ©. Soutar, Rogart, Sutherland. 


‘OFFIN WINDOWS 
‘IR, -I should be grateful if any of 
your readers could give me any 
inicymation about ‘‘coffin windows.”’ 
Is ‘.ere any old superstition con- 
nec -d with them? 

have an early 15th-century 


h with a blocked window on the 
ni west gable which I am told was 
in probability a coffin window. It 
Ce > seen on the enclosed photo- 
gr. o-—S. GuRNEY CHAMPION, 
B s, Framfield, Uckfield, Sussex. 


‘e have been unable to trace any 
a ctural or antiquarian support 





for the term coffin 
window, though this 
may be a local peculiar- 
ity. Medieval builders 
were too conscious of 
mortality often to con- 
struct a staircase that 
could not be negotiated 
by expert bearers. This 
final indignity to 
humanity seems to have 
been reserved to a later, 
more enlightened, epoch. 
—ED.] 


A CUCKOO’S 
ENTERPRISE 


S1r,—Towards the 
middle of April I saw 
from an upstairs sitting- 
room window what I 
think must be an unusual proceeding. 
I was looking out at 8.30 p.m. 
when I was suddenly aware that a 
terrific fight was taking place inside 
a big hanging mass of honeysuckle and 
ferns which falls over the edge of a 
steep grass bank quite near the house 
In the half light it looked as if a 
grey-coloured hen had got its head 
tangled up in the bush, and was 
tugging and pulling as if trying to get 
out backwards; but there are no: 
dark-grey hens here. The bird’s 
wings were flapping all the time, end 
a blackbird began to scream inside 
the bush, I thought the raider must 
be a wood-pigeon behaving in a per- 
fectly outlandish way, when quite 





THE CATHEDRAL PIGS AT 
HEREFORD 
See letter: Pigs in the Cathedral 


suddenly it almost fell out backwards 
and flew up on to the roof over my 
head. It was a fine cuckoo, and a 
second later a cock blackbird fled 
away, shrieking, along the top of the 
bank. 

Had I been able to run down- 
stairs into the garden I might have 
done so, but being an arthritis invalid 
I waited at the window for Chapter IT. 
Back came the cuckoo in about a 
minute, and this time quite close 
below my window. It rushed some- 
what madly from bush to _ bush, 
thrusting its head into each one and 
fluttering and flapping all the time in 
the most agitated way. Once when it 
paused and looked back over its 
shoulder it really looked a graceful 
and handsome bird. Still pushing and 
thrusting into every shrub it soon got 
out of my range, and I realised that 
it is not only humans who have trouble 
to find houses for their families. 

I conclude this bird wished to 
throw out the blackbird’s eggs from a 
nest. Hence the fight, in which I feel 
sure the cuckoo was worsted. 

An effort might have been made to 
get at the nest to look for a possible 
cuckoo’s egg, but owing to the peculiar 
position of the presumed nest I doubt 
anyone being able to reach it even 
with a ladder.—MARGARET GLAD- 
STONE, The Manor House, Great 
Cheverell, Devizes, Wiltshire. 
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[It is very rare for a cuckoo to 
attempt to victimise so big a bird as 
the blackbird. Normally the cuckoo 
keeps a look-out for nests of suitable 
species approaching completion, and 
when ready to lay has merely to fly 
straight to a good nest.—ED. | 


A RARE PYX 


Sir,—In the extremely interesting 
church of Dennington, Suffolk, is that 
rare thing a hanging pyx, still in 
position above the altar. It is of wood 
in the shape of a crocketed pinnacle, 
and originally had a silver container 
under the cloth, for the reserved wafer. 
It bears traces of colour, and, in this, 
was one with the magnificent parcloses 
and the font cover which still adorn 
the church.—ALLAN Josson, Beau- 
champ Cottage, 21, Crown Dale, S.E.19. 





THE HANGING PYX AT 
DENNINGTON 


See letter: A Rare Pyx 


A WINNING TEAM 


S1r,—I am sending you a photograph 
of Mr. James Morrow, Glenganagh, 
County Down, Northern Ireland, Irish 
champion and _ British champion 
ploughman, with his pair of horses. 
They helped Morrow to win the 
Internaticnal Ploughing Match at 
Antrim, County Antrim, in 1939, in 
addition to 20 firsts and 12 seconds in 
open competition. Morrow entered 
three ploughing contests in the 1942-43 
season and he won two firsts in open 
and a second. In the picture he is 
holding the Millar Cup, won in the 
open at Moneyrea, County Down, and 
the Semple Cup, won first in open at 
Donaghadee, County Down, Y.F.C. 
Contest. 

Morrow’s first success was at the 
International Ploughing Contest at 
Limavady in 1931, where he got ninth 
place in a field of over 100 ploughmen 
from the British Isles. The horses 
have been in every contest.—X., 
County Antrim, Ireland. 





A CHAMPION PLOUGHMAN 
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THE DRUMMING OF THE 
SPOTTED WOODPECKER 


S1r,—Having watched a woodpecker 
from a distance of no more than 12 or 
18 ins. I am inclined to the belief 
that their drumming is produced 
solely by mechanical means. 

In order not to be accused of 
exaggeration I must make it clear 
that this particular bird was in a cage. 

It is several years since I wit- 
nessed this, but being particularly 
interested I made notes at the time. 
So far as I could see the “roll” or 
“drumming” was caused by ex- 
tremely rapid motion of the head. 
One had to watch very carefully to 
distinguish the movement. 

A most interesting fact was that 
twice the bird acted in this manner 
on one of the bars of the cage, pro- 
ducing, as one would expect, a more 
metallic sound. 

At one time when our native 
birds were kept caged in greater 
numbers than they are to-day and 
when the cage-bird shows were held at 
the Crystal Palace, several persons 
kept spotted woodpeckers in confine- 
ment. It therefore seems reasonable 
to expect that one or more such 
aviculturists could be found to place 
their observations on record.—H. W. 
ATKINSON, Luton, Bedfordshire. 


MONASTIC BRIDGE 
BUILDERS 
Sir,—Reading Mr. James Thorpe’s 
recent article on Dart bridges 
calls to mind the part played in pre- 
Reformation days by the monasteries 
in the construction and maintenance 
of bridges. There is a tradition that 
Holne Bridge was restored about 1450 
by monks, probably the monks of Buck- 
fast Abbey. This is just what would 
have been expected, for in the Middle 
Ages when education, care of the sick 
and culture of all kinds came from the 
monasteries (since St. Benedict insti- 
tuted his Rule), fords, ferries, and 
bridges were under the protection of 

the religious houses. 

The Order of the Fréres Hospi- 
taliers Pontifes was recognised by the 
Pope in the twelfth century, the magic 
age that produced the great builders 
and sculptors of church and cloister. 

We know how extensive was the 
passing of pilgrims and friars between 
Ireland, England and the Continent, 
so there seems no reason to doubt that 
the Fréres were active in England 
also. They were under no monastic 
rule and moved about ceaselessly, 
inspecting, repairing, building bridges 
and keeping the fords cleared. 

It would be interesting and 
instructive to know why bridges often 
had chapels built on them! In the 
days when bridges were so few they 
must have been an important feature 
and played a significant part in the 
lives of the people. Tradition touches 
bridges with romance; Dante met 
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Beatrice on one, a bridge was one of 
Sighs. We find them in old songs and 
nursery rhymes. 
Sur le Pont d’Avignon 
L’on y danse tous en rond. 

There is a sinister inner meaning about 
this dancing on a bridge. Miss 
Markham in her delightful book on 
Romanesque France mentions the 
ancient legend that in Pagan days 
children danced on a bridge fous en 
yond and that afterwards a child was 
thrown over into the river to pro- 
pitiate the river god. “‘ London Bridge 
is broken down, Dance over my Lady 
Lea’’ may have the same origin, says 
Miss Markham. I can think of three 
bridges that are of very ancient 
date, Bradford-on-Avon, the famous 
Avignon one (now partly ruined) and 
the picturesque bridge at Sospel in 
the Alpes Maritimes which is of Roman 


THE RED ADMIRAL AND HIS 
SEAT 


1 Persistent Butterfly 


origin. All three have chapels—for 
exorcism ? — DorotTHy HAMILTON 
DEAN, Buckfastleigh, South Devon. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 
AT PLAY 


Sir,—I have just received a letter 
from my husband, Captain Philip 
Scott-Martin. He says: “I am 
enclosing a photograph of the cast 
of the Christmas pantomime at 
Oflag IX A, Fur Flies Fujia. 
Perhaps you would pass_ it to 
Country LIFE, as I should like to 
have it published if possible. We 
have no other copies owing to shortage 
of printing paper and thus it is the 
only way to circulate it to relatives 
who will no doubt be able to see a copy 
of CountTRY LIFE even if they can’t 
buy one. 

“No letters are coming through 
from England, and it is wretched not 
knowing how you all are, but we 
possess our souls with as much patience 
as possible and look to the future. 

“Occupational therapy is now the 
watchword and everywhere one sees 
people engaged in needlework or hack- 
ing away with a pocket-knife. I’ve 
just received a small supply of plastic 
glass, and some delightful little orna- 
ments are being turned out by crafts- 
men. We saw our first American film 
sent out from England last week— 
Bringing Up Baby with Katherine 
Hepburn, and believe me it was good 
to hear English from the screen, even 
if it was American! Brigadier Somer- 
set has gone to another camp and the 
acting S.B.O. is Colonel Kenyon who 
was only recently captured.’’—RENE 
ScotT-MaArRTIN, 10, Park Avenue, St. 
Albans, Hertfordshire. 


over 


A PERSISTENT 
BUTTERFLY 


Sr1r,—It has often been remarked how 
a butterfly will return again and again 
to a certain spot which it apparently 
favours, and I have _ particularly 
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noticed this with that prince of butter- 
flies, the red admiral. 

Often the favoured locality may 
be a stretch of shady lane, or the 
border of an orchard, and, although 
the insect may fly away when ap- 
proached, it will return to almost 
exactly the same spot. 

Walking through a meadow a few 
days ago I observed a red admiral 
resting upon a broken brick which was 
lying among the grass. Although the 
butterfly whirled away over a near-by 
hedge when alarmed, it speedily 
returned and settled once more upon 
the brick. This it did many times, 
and eventually I was able to get my 
camera lens within 12 ins. of the rest- 
ing insect in order to take the photo- 
graph. When driven away it circled 
over the hedge in wild flight, but after 
a few seconds it returned again to 

precisely the same place 
upon the brick. 

This persistent 
fellow could have been 
captured by the hand 
and it would be interes- 
ting to know why its 
preference for the brick 
made it regardless of its 
own safety. 

This is rather a 
different case from that 
of a butterfly which re- 
turns to the same flower, 
as it is then obviously 
imbibing and enjoying 
the nectar, but a brick 
can have little attraction 
other than as a resting- 
place. : 

I have noticed red 
admirals inhabiting cer- 
tain quiet roadsides day 
after day, and have 
observed similar speci- 
mens on the same stretch 
in succeeding seasons. 

CHOSEN E. E. STEELE, Fiskerton, 
Lincoln. 

[We would suggest 
that the insect found the 

sunny brick comfortably warm.—ED. ] 


DR. JOHNSON’S 
WEDDING-DAY 


Sir,—I think readers may like to see 
the enclosed photograph of the 
church where Dr. Samuel Johnson 
was married. Dedicated to St. 


PANTOMIME CAST AT OFLAG IX A—CHRISTMAS, 


Front—Capt. Lord Rathcreedan, Lt.-Col. Adams, 
Capt. the Rev. D. H. C. Read, Capt. Fox. 
Major Davies, Major Brown, Lt.-Col. Shaw, Major Godson, Lieut. Simpson, Capt. Bulteel and the Cat. 
Back—Capt. Wylie, Capt. Webster, Gunner Welsh, Lt.-Col. Goodwin, Major Beville, Major Archer. 
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Werburga, a daughter of 
the King of Mercia, it 
stands in Derby, and 
here Dr. Johnson came 
with his bride, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Porter—his 
“darling Tetty.’’ This 
was in 1735 when 
Johnson was only 26 
years old, and his spouse, 
being almost twice his 
age and once married, 
apparently had the idea 
of asserting her 
authority, for on the 
road from Birmingham 
to Derby there was 
trouble. To quote John- 
son, as he once told 
Boswell : 


Sir, she had read 
the old romances and 
had got into her head 
the fantastical notion 
that a woman of spirit 
should use her lover 
like a dog. So, Sir, 
at first she told me 
that I rode too fast, 
and she could not 
keep up with me; and, 
when I rode a little 
slower she passed me, 
and complained that I 
lagged behind. I was 
not to be made the 
slave of caprice: and I resolved to 
begin as I meant to end. I therefore 
pushed on briskly, till I was fairly 
out of her sight. I contrived 
that she should soon come up with 
me. When she did, I observed she 
was in tears. 


Derby had six churches recorded 
in Domesday Book, including St. Wer- 
burgh’s, but of these only five are 
known definitely.—F. RODGERS, 
Derby. 


HOW A SQUIRREL 
CARRIES HER YOUNG 


Si1r,—It does not seem to be common 
knowledge that the squirrel has a 
different way of transporting her 
young from that of the cat. It may 
interest your readers to know that 
the mystery was solved one day, as 
far as I was concerned, and I saw for 
myself the whole procedure. It hap- 
pened that a youngster had the 


Major Spearing, Brigadier the 


See letter: Prisoners of War at Play 


WHERE DR. JOHNSON 


See letter: Dr. Johnson’s Wedding-day 


WAS MARR 


misfortune to slip off a stone wall 
the Bourne stream here and was b 
rapidly carried away, when a | 
came to the rescue and fished the | 
drowned little chap out of the w 
and laid him on the grass to 
Before long the mother, a 
squirrel, came and licked it all « 
and when, evidently considerin 
dry enough to be safely returned to 
the family drey, she walked over it 
from its head to its tail and, seizing 
the root of the tail in her mouth, 
ambled off with it under her bell: 
T. ERNEST WALTHAM, c/o The Bourne- 
mouth Natural Science Society, 39, 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
[We have watched a red squirrel 
transport young ones and she carried 
them by the skin of the neck, as is 
usual among such animals; but we 
have seen a very worried cat pick up 
a kitten by the wrong end, and we 
wonder if in this case the squirrel was 
so anxious she just grabbed the young- 
ster by any part that came handy. 
E-p.] 
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Hon. Nigel Somerset (Senior British Officer), Major ton, 


























you can’t always get Horlicks, please remember 
there are many who have special need of it 


emergency rations issued to soldiers, sailors, and airmen, Horlicks is 
essential item. It was specially chosen for this purpose because it is 
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Romance and glamour may seem, these days, a 
trifle overshadowed, but be assured their sweet 
dictatorship will sway men’s hearts until the 
end of time just as, with less of mystery, the 
charm of Minton China will influence those 
who recognise the truly fine and beautiful. 








eptionally nourishing and sustaining. The makers of Horlicks are proud 

‘at it has helped to save innumerable lives. 
Large quantities of Horlicks are also required for hospitals, vital war 
‘tories, and the mines. This is why there are only limited quantities of 
Horlicks in the shops. So, if you can’t always get Horlicks, please remember 
there are many who have special need of it. And make Horlicks by mixing 


it with water only. The milk is already in it. 
FORLICKS 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS LTD 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT ° EST. 


1793 





fhe Strategy and Tacties 
of Service Tailoring 








A uniform must be as 
fitting to the eye of the 
superior officer as to the 
form ofits wearer. There- 
in lies the strategy and 
tactics of military tai- 
loring—absolute accur- 
acy of detail with the 
underlying comfort of a 
civ'lian suit. Our tailors 
have arrived at this ex- 
ceptional standard only 
by \ ars of the most ex- 
act agexperiencein both 


civ. and service work. 


OF REGENT STREET 









AUSTIN REED 





LC. °N AND PRINCIPAL CITIES LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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“Well, first of all because 
The Yorkshire Post gives me full 
reports of all local trade meetings, 
instead of merely summarised re- 
ports—and that’s valuable to me. 
Although there’s something more 
than that, really. 


“T think the days are gone when 
we can just divide ourselves up 
into ‘north’ and ‘south’. Modern 
communications have annihilated 
distance, and what goes on in one 
part of the country is nov of greater 
significance to business people in 


> Yorkshire Post” 
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another. The Yorkshire Post is the 
leading paper in an important area 
and must obviously lead in inter- 
preting that area everywhere else. 
Its leading articles are interesting. 
Its regular contributions include 
writers on all subjects; it gives all 
the news and gives it straight. 
“The Yorkshire Post certainly 
helps me to get a sharper focus 
on national events, and I recom- 
mend it to my city colleagues.” 
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IN ITALY... 


job, moving up 
cleaning-up as the 
armies advance in 
for here, as on 
fronts throughou 


world, “Caterpillars 





TELEPHO 








“Caterpillars” are on the 


doing very active service. 


and 
allied 
Italy, 
many 
t the 


NIE: HATFIELD 2333 









TELEGRAMS : 7 


( Photographs by 
courtesy of Britts 
Movietone N ews) 
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FARMING NOTES 








SUBSTITUTES FOR 
HAY 


ECKONED in tons, the hay 
saved this summer must be 
less than for many years 
past. The acreage may have 
been much the same as last 

year but the yields were sadly down. 
This is evident enough from the 
diminutive stacks to be seen on many 
old meadows. There are no stacks at 
all on some meadows that were cut 
but never saved. Lying in swathe, 
the grass was wet continually for 
several days, and the ground being 
warm it soon cooked into black stuff 
that can have little feeding value. At 
the best it was hardly worth picking 
up, and the aftermath grew so 
strongly that the first cut was soon 
out of sight. Seeds hay turned out 
much better. There was not the bulk 
we should like to see, but there was 
enough to be worth cutting, and for 
the most part this hay was saved in 
good order. It is amazing how some 
of the new leys have come on since 
the June rains. It is difficult to keep 
them grazed down properly even 
where they carry a heavy concentra- 
tion of cattle. The best plan un- 
doubtedly is to graze hard for a week 
or two and then to rest for a week to 
let the grasses and clovers regain 


strength. 
* * x 


me of a decent hay crop this 
season will put many farmers 
in a difficult quandary over winter 
feeding. There is only a small carry- 
over of old ricks. Oat straw will come 
into its own. There is already quite a 
keen demand for good quality oat 
straw, and later in the year it will 
certainly command the full maximum 
price allowed. There is often good 
feeding value too in barley straw. 
Some farmers rate it no higher than 
wheat straw. I am not sure about the 
comparative analysis, but certainly 
store stock will do well on barley 
straw, especially if the crop was under- 
sown with grass and clover and there 
is some of this growth included in the 
straw as it comes away from the 
threshing machine. 


** * 


T is significant that War Agri- 
cultural 


Committees are again 
getting enquiries about straw pulp 
plants. Although this equipment has 
been offered free to farmers for the 
last two or three years it has never 
been taken up widely. Some of the 
plants installed on farms have never 
in fact been used. Next winter it may 
be valuable to have the means of con- 
verting wheat straw into something 
equivalent to oat straw at least. The 
straw pulp process takes labour, and 
no one would think of using it if he 
had plenty of good hay. We may be 
able to make some silage in September 
and that will help to eke out the 
slender supplies of hay. 


x * * 


HE departure of so many Ameri- 
cans from our shores has left 

some farmers short of pig food. They 
were relying on the good stuff from 
the American camps to feed the extra 
number of gilts they are now keeping. 
So far as I can gather, not many 
farmers intend to fatten pigs com- 
mercially to-day. What does appeal 
to the man who was in pigs before 
the war and has the equipment is 
the building up of a breeding herd. 
There is likely to be a keen demand 
continuing for young pigs which are 
bought by pig clubs and individuals 
who appreciate the right to kill two 
pigs a year. If farmers could be sure 
that they would get a steady supply 
of feeding-stuffs for pigs, there would 
quickly be a rapid expansion in 
breeding. While this country, and 
indeed the whole world, is short of 


meat, pork and bacon can take a bis 
part in supplementing meagre rations 
in beef and mutton. With this expan- 
sion in prospect it is all to the good 
that the Minister has taken powers 
require the licensing of boars. {+ 
would be a thousand pities if s b 
boars, and there are some of them 
were allowed to multiply their kind jp 
unthrifty stock. Nothing has beon 
said about the date when boar lice..s- 
ing will come into force. As S 
measure has the backing of the 
National Farmers’ Union as we!! 
the National Pig Breeders’ Ass; 
tion, there seems every reason 
make a start now while the num 
of boars are small. 


morwewmec 


* * * 
ROM _ the _ newsreel picti °s, 
the King and Queen 


roughly enjoyed their visit to ‘‘e 
volunteer agricultural camp r 
Maidenhead. They saw some spect» *u- 
lar work with a bulldozer clea: ‘ng 
Maidenhead Thicket, and volun® «rs 
doing the more humdrum job of ° »e- 
ing mangolds. The volunteers ~ -re 
not very expert; in fact they had ly 
just come into camp, and pos” >ly 
Their Majesties knew more 2 out 
the job than they did. Certainl- the 
King and Queen made thems: ves 
thoroughly at home with the car pers 


at tea. The flying bomb has he ped 
to fill the camps, and some of the fruit- 
growing areas, notably Wisbech, had 
more volunteers for a time than they 
could usefully employ. The big cail 


for extra helpers comes not at corn 
harvest but at potato-lifting time. 
People are not so ready to take their 
holidays in late September and 
October, but it is then that every 
extra pair of hands is wanted to get 
the main crops lifted before the ground 
is soaked with autumn rains. 


* * * 


I SEE that the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers claims an 
addition of 25,000 to its membership 
in the last year. Some farmers prefer 
their men not to join either of the 
workers’ unions. I think this is a 
mistake. If it is right for the farmer 
to belong to the National Farmers’ 
Union it is certainly right for his men 
to belong to the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers or the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, which 
has an agricultural section. Farmers 
alone will never wield much political 
power. If they can make a common 
platform with their workers organised 
in unions affiliated to the Trades 
Union Congress, there is a chance that 
agriculture may be understood pro- 
perly by the general body of urban 
workers who form the majority of the 
electorate. The partners in agriculture 
will always have some differences of 
opinion, but they can agree on the 
need for an efficient farming industry 
which can yield a reasonable profit to 
the farmer and enable him to give 
a farm worker good wages and 


conditions. 
* * * 


ATTLE will poison therselves 
with ragwort, especially if much 

of it goesinto hay; when graziig they 
generally leave it alone. Sheep, on the 
other hand, seem to eat ragwort with 
impunity in the spring, and the best 
way to keep the weed down is to put 


sheep in to graze hard in that season. 
We have got more ragwo:t now 
because we have fewer shevo. In 


flower it can be hand-pul!:d and 
hauled off to be burned : this i: a good 
job for the harvest camp vo :nteefs 
in those spells of off-weather at we 
get so often during harvest, | it it's 
not a job that can be postpor °d end- 
lessly, or another generation of seed 
will have been shed. CINCINN \TUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





~ POSTPONEMENT 
OF AUCTIONS 


UT of about 20 fairly im- 
portant auctions, dates of ' 
which had been either defin- 
itely or approximately fixed, 
more than a dozen have been 

It will be borne in mind 


fet ae way or another nearly 
every posed transaction involves 
interv correspondence and tele- 
phonis ‘ssages between solicitors, 
estate nts, and others, and the 
obsta o all these things are many 
and \ i. Even when the draft 
partic and conditions of sale are 
ready final revision of proofs is 
dificu! and there may be further 
delay re the final copies are ready 
for cir: ation. 

T is so much more to be 
looked ‘(o to-day than in a normal 
perioc xr the position regarding 
requis’ 1, war damage, tenancies 
affect y recent Acts or Orders, and 
other its, must be carefully ascer- 
tained. After the vendor and his 
repre utives have done their part, 
the v i-be buyer and his valuers 
must id ways and means for the 
neces: \* inspections, and nowadays 
man} itending bidders deem it 
advise ‘2 to enquire into extra 


matte:s, such as the probability of 


more ©» less temporary or permanent 
altera'ions of the character of the 
environment. This is especially the 


case i relation to residential proposi- 
tions. Apart from general considera- 
tions are matters affecting certain 
areas subject to more than average 
risk from enemy action. No wonder 
then that the word has gone forth to 
defer auctions to a more favourable 
moment, which all will hope may not 
be a long while off. In pre-war days 
it was the rule to observe August 
as a vacation month, and only urgent 
auctions were arranged. 


THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER’S 
FARMS SOLD 

[IDDING began at £25,000 at the 
Kettering auction of farms on 

the Duke of Gloucester’s Barnwell 
Manor estate, near Oundle. Offers 
quickly advanced to £40,100, at which 
a Suffolk land agent acquired the 
2,100 acres on behalf of a client. The 
farms form the major portion of the 
land attached to Barnwell Castle, as 
the property was called before the 
Duke of Gloucester bought and re- 
named it Barnwell Manor, six years ago. 


A COLLEGE PURCHASE 

T RINITY COLLEGE, Cambridge, 

bought the principal lot at 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff’s 
auction of nearly 1,000 acres of 
Romney Marsh, Kent. The Hon. W. W. 
Astor, M.P., and the Hon. F. D. L. 
Astor were the vendors. The College 
acquires Honeychild Manor, a house 
and buildings and 238 acres, in the 
parish of St. Mary-in-the-Marsh, for 
£9,500. Other lots included 91 acres 
in Bilsington and Bonnington, for 
£2,350; Rushfield House, Bonning- 
ton, and 120 acres, for £3,350. Chapel 
Farm, 206 acres, on the Newchurch 
road, between the Royal Military 
Canal and Dymchurch, fell to the bid 


J r holiday camp company, for 


A ''ERTFORDSHIRE HOUSE 
O _the 950 acres of Northchurch 
arm, near Berkhamsted, Hert- 
ford: ire, 738 acres are in hand. The 
hous: is spacious and modern, and it 
stan. : in pretty gardens, in which are a 
Swin ing pool, and hard tennis and 
Squo . courts. The buildings are 
moc uand have main electricity. The 
free’ ‘d, on the fringe of Northchurch 
Cor: on, is almost surrounded by land 
mt hands of the National Trust. 
Mr. ank D. James (Messrs. Harrods 
Esta. » Offices) has prepared elaborate 


Par! vlars with a view to an early 
Priv c sale. 


DUCK SHOOTING IN SUSSEX 
N one day on the 1,820 acres of 
Wadhurst Park, near Tunbridge 
Wells, 890 wild duck have been shot, 
for there is a lake of 30 acres. King 
Edward VII visited the estate when 
the De Murietta family held it. In 
1929 Mr. Grant McClean bought 
Wadhurst Park, through Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, whom he 
has now instructed to sell it, as a whole 
or otherwise. 

Sussex properties, for disposal by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, include 
large farms at Itchenor, seven miles 
south-west of Chichester, and smaller 
lots, all with possession. The firm has 
also for sale Over Wallop, 2,693 acres, 
near Andover. The property produces 
£1,690 a year, plus the sporting rights. 


“DURATION ’’ TENANCIES 
ANDLORDS, an_ elastic term 
which colloquially covers not, 
merely land and house owners but 
the protected tenant of the meanest 
type of dwelling-house, are seldom 
credited with any liberality of spirit. 
But it was owing to the accommodat- 
ing attitude of so many of them that 
they have found that the free and easy 
grant of a tenancy “for the duration 
of the war” has landed some of them 
in litigation. As so often happens 
one party to an agreement that was 
entered into on vaguely expressed 
implications, later chose to ignore them 
in favour of a legal interpretation 
which gave him an advantage over 
the other party. At the outset ‘‘the 
war’’ was taken to mean that in the 
European theatre. Later it took in 
the Pacific struggle. But in both 
the “duration’’ was commonly taken 
to mean the first ‘‘cease fire.” 
Soon came a series of county 
court and other actions, manifesting 
diverse views of the legal position. 
Parliamentary pressure has at last 
led to the Validation of War-time 
Leases Act. This gives an agreement 
“for the duration” a life of 10 years 
from the date of the agreement. It 
does not mean that such agreements 
must endure for 10 years, inasmuch 
as a month’s notice can be given to 
terminate them so soon as the war is 
declared by Order-in-Council to have 
closed. Presumably this new Act will 
stultify efforts by some persons who 
consider themselves aggrieved to make 
agents liable for negligence in having 
drawn or accepted voidable agree- 
ments. The Act applies to any tenancy 
created since June 13 last, but will not 
revive tenancies duly determined by a 
valid notice before that date. 


SHOOTING RIGHTS 

EQUESTS have been made by 
a large number of landowners 
for compensation in respect of stipu- 
lated rentals of shooting rights no 
longer paid by the sporting tenant 
because the land is in use by the 
armed forces. The purport of official 
replies to the owners is that whereas 
payment may be granted for a proven 
diminution in the yield of game, 
nothing can be granted to compensate 
for loss of rental. The principle of the 
decision seems to be identical with 
that under which an allowance may be 
made to farmers and other occupiers 
for damage to land, crops and 
other things, as a result of military 
activity on the property. Proof 
of the cause of any diminution of 
game will not be easy, for the more 
exact the keeping of records of game 
bags may be the more annual varia- 
tions can often be seen over a series 
of years. The assessors of allowances 
will have to work to a fair average. 
If it be urged that the superabund- 
ance of foxes is taking a heavy toll, 
the landowner may fairly contend 
that that, too, is an outcome of the 

war. ARBITER. 
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%* EVERY FARM A BETTER FARM 


PLAN fo CLEAN 
THOSE STUBBLES 


\ 
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The earlier you start cultivations — between the stooks, if 
possible — the longer before sowing for weathering and other 
natural agents to get going and for dealing with weeds. Your 
tractor is the key to your problem: work it to capacity in the 
weeks following harvest. Begin as soon as weather permits. A 
full crop yield depends on early cultivation, early sowing and 
clean soil. 


THESE ARE THE USUAL METHODS PRACTISED 


* PLOUGHING Be ready to plough stubbles immediately 
after harvest and follow with cross cultivation. 


* WORKING OUT RUBBISH Plough just below 
couch—cultivate once or twice—drag-harrow to shake weeds 
free — light harrow to collect rubbish — plough again if 
necessary. 


* SURFACE CLEANING = Surface cultivations with 
tractor broadshare or heavy disc harrow, followed by light 
harrowings to encourage germination of weed seeds, finally 
ploughing. Where “ black grass” is prevalent, spring sowing 
is to be preferred. 


GET ON TO THOSE STUBBLES EARLY 
to increase production and save labour 


























WHY IS THE JOLLY FARMER JOLLY? 


Um—a little difficult this! | Obviously 
there’s a reason—and a very good reason at 
that. Telephoning Farmer Giles the other 
day, he was heard to remark that he was 
delighted with his Wilder “ Pitchpole” for 
Grass and Arable, and the Wilder “ Cutlift” 
for Silage and Grass Drying. Maybe that’s 
the reason? He’s certainly been a different 
man since he started using them — perky 
and very confident! 


JOHN WILDER Ltp., READING 


Tel. : READING 3204 
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THE RACING SEASON: Looking Backward and Forward 


F there were any pessimists present at the 
single-session July sale at Newmarket, their 
pessimism must soon have been dispelled, 
as from the moment that Mr. Gerald 

Deane opened the sale, soon after 10 a.m., until 
the curtain fell just after 6 p.m., there was nota 
dull moment and prices were good throughout. 
Actually it was a mixed sale and a two-year-old 
filly by Bois Roussel from Gainsborough’s 
daughter Kissoue made the top price of 3,200 
gns., the buyer being the Ripon trainer R. 
Renton. For all that, yearlings were the feature 
and the fifty-five which changed hands did so 
at a total of 27,490 gns., which is only a fraction 
under 500 gns. each and the best average for 
yearlings at a July sale since 1936. 


Top-price of these youngsters was the 
2,500 gns. that Fred Templeman, buying for 
Mr. Tom Lilley, jun., of Lilley and Skinner, paid 
for a brown, February-foaled, filly by Umidwar 
out of Glowworm, a Sunny Trace mare. On 
looks this filly, who was listed by Lady Dorothy 
Fraser, stood out from all the others, but on her 
pedigree she is not nearly so attractive, as her 
ancestry on the female side is of a distinctly 
plebeian order. Next to this price was the 
2,100 gns. which Capt. Ahern gave for a chest- 
nut colt by Hyperion’s son Stardust from 
Mandarina, a Manna mare of Lord Astor’s line. 


* * * 


Then, in order, came the 2,000 gus. which 
Tom Rimmell, the Kinnersley trainer, disbursed 
for a black colt—which rather reminded one of 
Thankerton—by Hyperion from the Oaks and 
Ascot Gold Cup winner Quashed; the 1,600 gns. 
that the same trainer paid for a brown colt by 
the French Derby and Grand Prix de Paris 
winner Mieuxce; the 1,250 gns. that Renton 
went to to obtain a filly by Solario out of Chulm- 
leigh’s half-sister Rose of Kandy, who is by the 
Two Thousand Guineas winner Colombo from 
the Oaks winner Rose of England, and the 
1,200 gns. which was bid successfully by Johnny 


Dines, on behalf of Mr. Ewer of Road Transport 
Services, for a beautifully balanced bay colt 
by Pont l’Eveque (now in the Argentine) from 
Fairway’s daughter Wedding March, she from 
a Tetratema mare. If there was the 1946 Derby 
winner among these colts, this might be he, but 
it is perhaps just as well to wait and see the 
yearlings that will be offered at the September 
Sales which are scheduled to take place on the 
Wednesday and Thursday of St. Leger week. 
Meantime it is justifiable to wonder what on 
the July sale reckoning, such lots as a half- 
brother to Big Game; an own-sister to Sun 
Chariot and a half-brother, by Blue Peter, to 
the Irish One Thousand Guineas, and probably 
Irish Oaks, winner Annetta, will realise. With 
buyers in their present mood all records may be 
outrecorded. 
* *© * 

Leaving the sale-paddocks for the race- 
course, the best of the older horses and, probably 
the best of his year is without a doubt Persian 
Gulf who, but for a mishap on the hard ground, 
would assuredly have added the Gold Cup to his 
other victories. When Lady Zia Wernher 
bought his dam Double Life, as a yearling, for 
600 gns., at the Second October Sales of 1927, 
she obtained one of the biggest bargains in 
history. Double Life, who was out of a mare 
once used as a hunter and once sold for 35 gns., 
won the Chesterfield Cup, the Duke of York 
Stakes, the Cambridgeshire and three other 
races of, in all, £5,647, and, since changing her 
sphere of life, has bred such as the Ascot Gold 
Cup winner Precipitation (£18,419) who now, 
as a Sire, seems set fair to rejuvenate the West 
Australian line; Casanova who is quite one of 
the best young Hyperion horses at stud; Holy- 
well the sire of the Fitzwilliam Stakes winner 
Flush, and now Persian Gulf a son of Bahram 
who, even if he never ran agair_ is certain of 
his full complement of mares at stud. 

The three-year-old problem, like a difficult 
cross-word puzzle, baffles solution and _ will 


probably continue to do so until after the St. 
Leger has been decided. Just Possibly the 
majority of the difficulties have arisen thr: yugh 
the manufacture of hard luck stories and “jf, 
and buts’’ concerning the beaten horses in the 
““Guineas’”’ and again in the Derby. Plain | cts 
are that Ocean Swell won his race like a ood 
colt that could have gone further, and that 
Hycilla won hers in much the same style ots 
of things may happen between now and the day 
of the race but, both to be fit and well, -ien 
the best may win with Gordon Sadler’s ree 
Monsoon the most likely outsider. Incidey: :!|y 
if either Hycilla or Monsoon wins she will | the 
third filly to score in succession. An u ~re- 
cedented happening in the history of the : 


* * * 


Best colt so far seen out and, in fact, th: 
for many a year, is the Northern-trained | 
who is by Nearco from Rosy Legend, a 
Legend mare. So far his sire’s three-ye: 
stock have been distinctly disappointing 
while remembering this, it is as well to 1 
that there is an abundance of stamina o 
dam’s side and that she has already bred 
very genuine horses The Pelican and Harr ; 
In the Coventry Stakes Dante won like a ¢ «at 
colt. The longer distance of the Middle irk 
Stakes will be a better criterion of his fy. ssi- 
bilities. Personally, I think he will wi: as 
easily as he did the Coventry. Time enou,' . to 
talk and write about next year’s classics « {ter 
that. Just as Dante dominates the colts, so ‘oes 
Lord Derby’s Sun Stream stand out amon« the 
fillies. A chestnut daughter of Hypc-ion, 
she is from Drift a Swynford mare. There :s no 
stamina-doubt in her ancestry and muc!) the 
same can be written of her stable-companion 
Hydrangea who is also by Hyperion and, like 
the Derby winner Watling Street and the Two 
Thousand Guineas winner Garden Path, is from 
Ranai, a French-foaled daughter of Rabelais. 
RoysTon 
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Mrs. Anthony Eden's 
| Broadcast, July 33rd. 
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ERPROOFS 


SERVICE KIT— eentes and Auxiliary. 
Low charges for best work on Best 
materials. Agents in all towns. 


BURBERRYS LTD., HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.! 


et ad 


THE DOCTOR 
CEYLON TEA 


NOW IN GREATER 


Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd. 


If you have not yet sent a gift in 





response to Mrs. Eden’s Appeal on 
behalf of The Salvation Army War 
Service Fund, your help is needed. 


Please send your gift to-day to 
Mrs. Anthony Eden 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


LONDON, S.E.5 


DEMAND THAN . YER 


20 Eastcheap, E.C.3 
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BIRD CATCHING WITH A CAMERA 


~y O one is better qualified to write on the 

| art of photographing birds than the two 

. | authors of The Art of Bird Photography, 
“w by Eric Hosking and C, Newberry 
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(CountTRY LIFE, 8s. 6d.). 
of birds are well known 
verry is also an expert. 


Mr. Hosking’s 
to us all, and 
In these pages 


wrth for the benefit of ‘‘the ordinary man 
in, the schoolboy, and the schoolgirl,’’ also 
types of bird photographers,”’ how their 


ve been achieved. The 


reviewer only 


1e such book had been available in the 


she was first attempting 


to photograph 


nest and.elsewhere. What time, trouble, 
-perimental efforts it would have saved. 
s one had to find out as one went along, 


. of learning was often a 


ill of valuable hints and advice. 


hard one. This 
With 


is, even the latest recruit cannot go far 


remarks on equipment 


are particularly 


should save the tyro many an expensive 
ut before dealing with cameras, hides, 
uthors describe the quest for birds and 
d nests, both essential preliminaries to 


iv at the nest. 


In the later part of the 


urn to interesting side lines, such as bird 


by flashlight, 


a branch 


in which 


ng was among the pioneers, and in which 


iieved outstandingly fine 


results, witness 


photograph of two barn owls at their nest 


erior of a barn which forms 
to this chapter. 
» the book are by no means i 


one of the illus- 


The photographs that 


ts least feature, 


‘arly all outstanding examples of the art of 
a as applied to the study of birds,whether 
high-speed snapshots of fiying birds, such as 
\ontagu’s harrier flying low over her nest 
pears as a frontispiece, or a flashshot like 
the cock long-eared owl bringing a rat to the 
reon his mate is brooding her owlets. There 
ne complaint to make against this most 
t book, and that is the authors are so matter 


in describing the ways and means of achieving 


‘sults that the inexperienced reader will 
realise the infinite trouble and sheer hard 


ore disappointments, but it 


that lie behind them. Even for the most 
nced workers, there are troubles, trials, and 


is such things 


as these that make bird photography both an art 
and a sport. ae 


BPBAAAAA AA AUAMA AAA 


THE TRAP 
“ QONAP !” 


Goes the trap, 
Under my bed. 
One feeble kick 
(Which makes me rather sick) 
And yet another mouse— 
A tiny neighbour of my prison house— 
Is dead, 
And by my hand. 
I’m sorry ; 
I did not understand, 
It never struck me, when I went to get it 
(That beastly trap), and baited it, and set it, 
That you and I were somewhat on a par; 
Nay, more, you were superior by far 
In one respect, you funny little beast, 
For you at least 
Were free. 
And who were we 
To grudge such trifles as your fancy lit on ? 
Sampling your vations betwixt either mandible 
You'd thought them dull, and stale (quite under- 

standable 
If hardly patriotic), and you hit on 
This venture, to provide ; 
A change for your diminutive inside. 
Thoughtless, I only saw 
You'd had a gnaw 
At my provistons—chocolate and cheese ; 
(My fault, of course, for these 
I should have put, for safety, in 
A tin). 
I should indeed have thought of this before ; 
You are no more, 
And no regrets can mend again, alack ! 
Your broken back. 
How to atone for this unkindly crime 2 
I'll think before I act another time ; 
And, when I take your carcass to its pyre, 
(The kitchen fire), 
Old chap 
I'll add the trap. 
E.G. C. BEckwitu (Written in Oflag IX A) 


Y a coincidence, the same word appears in the 

title of two books of verse that have recently 
been published, Less Nonsense (Methuen, 4s.), by 
A. P. Herbert, and War Nonsense (Cullens, East 
Grinstead, Sussex, 2s.), by Lady Wentworth. The 
former is a collection of some ninety pieces of its 
author’s war-time verse, very brilliant, very caustic, 
often funny, and so bitingly true that to read them 
is a refresher course on the happenings of this war. 
We, as a nation, are too ready to believe that we 
have left undone the things that we ought to have 
done, but Mr. Herbert takes an astringently sane 
view of such matters. The people who demanded a 
second front with hysterical cries of mea culpa (as 
far as Britain is concerned—not themselves) should 
remember that Britain fought alone in 1940 and 
that when we send help to Russia : 

“We give them tanks and take them to the door.’ 
Not only has he ryhme and reason, but great 
indignation, real pathos and wit. It is the greatest 
temptation to quote, but the mordant last verse of 
Not “‘ Jerry ’’ must suffice : 


’ 


? 


I will not call him “ Jerry.’ 
will say, 

That only Hitler’s hateful, and the rest are 
sheep astray. 

But they created Hitler, they would kneel at 
Hitler’s nod— 

We must not call them “ Jerry”’ till they choose a 
better god. 


Lady Wentworth is less pungent, more kindly, 
a little sentimental. Her small book is a new edi- 
tion, and there are poems here that go back to the 
days of Zeppelin raids. All her verses have real and 
often homely sincerity, and the three sonnets at the 
end are very moving. In one set of verses at least 
she plays Mr. Herbert’s game almost as well as he 
does himself: 


Dear food, dear clothes, dear life and dearest 
beer, 

And now “dear Germans’’! Justa word’s advice : 

Germans are dear—too dear at any price. 


I know what you 


Mr. Howard Spring is on holiday, and will 
resume his articles next month. 

















There’s 
Inner Cleanliness. 
means the cleansed and purified 
state of the body that every 
normal person can have; with 
trouble-making poisons  re- 
moved, the bloodstream pure, 
the stomach and 
fact, the entire system — work- 
ing in a healthy way. 





no mystery about 
It simply 


liver — in 


What 


INNER CLEANLINESS 
means to health 


and pleasant taste. 
appreciate ifs gentle thorough- 
Inner Cleanliness with 
Andrews is the best and sim- 
plest health rule for all. 

is how Andrews purifies : 


FIRST .. Andrews 
the mouth and helps to 
clean the tongue. 


ness. 


The aged 


This 






fresh . 
refreshes which 


The ‘Sorbo’ organisation 
is engaged on_ essential 
work, the exact nature of 
is a3 secret... 
about ‘Sorbo’ itself there 





There’s only one way to get 
deepdown, invigorating Inner 
Cleanliness. That is by taking 
a glass of pleasant-tasting, 
effervescing Andrews as often 
as required. It is not necessary 
to take Andrews every day; 
some require it more often than 
others. Only you can decide 
just when your system needs 
its purifying aid. 


Once you take Andrews and 
‘xperience its invigorating 
‘fect on your health and 
irits, never again will you be 
‘ithout a tin in the house. 
ndrews suits all the family. 
uildren love its merry sparkle 


ANDREWS 


c e Refreshing e Health-giving 


Family size tin 2/- 


“aranteed to contain 8 ozs. 


NEXT .. Andrews settles the 
stomach and corrects acidity, 
the chief cause of indigestion. 


THEN .. Andrews tones up 
the liver and checks bilious- 
ness. 


FINALLY .. To complete your 
Inner Cleanliness Andrews 
gently clears the bowels. It 
sweeps away trouble-making 
poisons, relieves Constipa- 
tion, and 
purifies the 
blood. 



















































is no secret. ‘Sorbo’ is 
resilient ; damp-proof; practically indestructible . . . 
light in weight and hygienic, it is easily moulded to 
any shape and size required . . . as floor covering, 
window gaskets, or ‘mounting’’ for machinery, 
‘Sorbo’ ‘‘keeps it quiet...” 


JUST ONE OF THE 
REASONS WHY 
INDUSTRY USES 


Or° 





THE ORICINAL SPONCE RUBBER 


Every industry uses ‘Sorbo’ to eliminate friction, 
vibration and noise, and day by day we are 
making new discoveries for its wider use. 


SORBO LTD., WOKING, SURREY 


Phone—Woking 966 (5 lines). Grams—* Sorbo, Woking.’’ 
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PEGIAL OCCASION 


PHOTOGRAPH oe 
ed top 
repe with 4a gather Snelgrove- 
a blue it. Marshall and 
irt. 


Hydrange 
hids from Constance SPrY 


thered looped $ 


PHOTOGRAPH DENES 


Suit in black rayon with a grapefruit green front and a 
black box-pleated dickey front from ‘‘ Jersey-de-Luxe.”’ 
Erik’s fringed black grosgrain pillbox 


(Left) Molho is making for autumn beaver lamb box 
jackets in tan with a cap to match 


EDDINGS and family reunions call for something special 
in the way of a party frock and this should be budgeted 
for occasionally when coupons are being planned. For- 
tunately there are many attractive seven-coupon frocks to 
choose from, which does not make it too hard. The kind of dress that 
is being worn is short, with a tight skirt, a moulded waistline and a 
soft draped bodice. It is either black or in a pale shade. Bodices pouch 
over slightly when there is a centre fastening back or front; the many 
frocks with diagonal lines of fastening keep a fluid line from shoulder 
to hem with gored sections that give a very slight flare to the hemline 
and fit them in to a trim waist. 
The dresses are made in heavy rayons, both marocains and «répés. 
A few are of the shirt-waist type of frock with fancy details s.ch 4s 
buttons, pouch pockets, stencilled and studded belts and brace =s, o 
a few gathers on the bodice to break the severity of the line. The 1a}0!- 
ity of the frocks have elaborately gauged and gathered bodic s and 
often a small cut-out décolleté, either square, round or heart-s aped. 
A few of the more elaborate frocks are made in georgette with ga hered 
dirndl skirts, studded hemlines and tiny folded sleeves. Thes have 
lower cut necklines and bows on the shoulders with the ends str: 1milg 
down and are prettiest in sheer black fabrics. They are ‘eally 
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A go-everywhere 
suit with the classic 
charm of Saxony 
herringbone tweed; 
yet with that note 
of originality for 


which | Hershelle 


models are famed. 







... look for the 
name HERSHELLE 
on the label, 
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‘edes the old style placket and provides the neatest of 
‘asteners on the waistband. Good drapers and stores 














vere isn’t any placket ! No buttons or other fasteners 
e hips to cause bulkiness or spoil the symmetry of the 
1¢. The now fashionable ‘ZWOW ” man-style pocket 


where stock ‘GOR-RAY’ Skirts in a wide variety of 
attractive styles featuring the ‘ ZWOW.’ 





the better for the Zeawouw 


by: C. STILLITZ, ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA 


Pocket) 
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said 
Saas 


Very elegant for a special occasion... 
a fabulous sash on a dull black crepe 
dress. Sizes: 38— 42. 


Model Gowns Salon. (7 coupons) £18 e I. 9 


Harvey Nichols 
of Knightsbridge 


Harvey Nichols & Co., Ltd., London, S.W.I ? 
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Leather compact with sifter and glass and a 
posy of suede flowers. Revelation. 


flower 
smart 


dinner frocks and are worn with 
bonnets or embroidered fascinators to 
restaurants. 

The other type of frock that is shown for 
special occasions has a matching jacket as well, 
generally a short-sleeved jacket, and often with 
a scalloped or serrated edge. This is pretty in 
pastel woollens or in black, navy or nigger 


crépe de Chine and makes a very useful kind of 
outfit, easy to wear and very easy on the hip- 


line. The scalloping or saw-edge finishes off 
the short sleeves and borders the turn-down 
collar of the dress and the pockets on both dress 
and jacket—making a neat, trim finish. This 
is the kind of dress that is so smart worn with 
a posy of mixed flowers and a tiny gay hat with 
veil, or a wide-brimmed white straw, white 
crochet gloves and an immense white button- 
hole on a hot day. The suit with pastel facings 
or front, in a rayon that looks like wool, or in 
thin wool, generally black, is another pretty 


style, capable of many variations. The black 
suits with studded pockets or belts or facings 
in gold are elegant and give a lot of wear. 

Long dresses are shown for evening parties. 
They almost all of them have short sleeves 
and simple cut-out necklines, and are gauged 
over the bust. There are a series of black maro- 
cains at Harvey Nichols’s with a trail of bright- 
coloured flowers that can be attached to the 
décolleté or on the waistband. 


N the Spectator Model collection for autumn, 
both long and short dresses are shown as 
well as an outstanding series of winter suits 


Jacqmar’s colourful regimental square showing 
the badges of all regiments in the British Army 
with a bunting red border 


1944 


in wool trimmed with black velvet. The lon 
dresses are black; black velvet with a gatliered 
dirnd] skirt and dull black silk facing the y 
neckline and making the tight belt: thin black 
wool, with a sheath skirt and the simple bodice 
bordered with black georgette that is lined with 
white. Short black wool dresses have sweater 
tops bordered with a deep band of brocade 
cyclamen or aquamarine, and a turn-down 
collar of brocade at the high neck. Short pencil- 
slim black dresses are relieved by bands of sheer 
black georgette lined with white that border the 
neckline, twist over the bodice and wind round 
the waist, tying at the back, or face the edge 
of chemise tops and make a sash as well t! i 
twisted round the waist and ties in a butt -fAy 
bow. The semi-transparent black is very fix: ‘er- 
ing against the neck. 

The woollen suits have short jackets, jim 
wands of skirts and are in the deep rich co). urs 
beloved of the Victorians—maroon, bil!’ -d- 
table green, fuchsia. A green collarless on ,as 
black introduced as a ruche bordering  \th 
fronts of the jacket and running round t. he 
side seams. A maroon wool has black \_ et 
ruches laid under the pocket flaps and n- 
down collar. A maroon wool jacket is tied © wn 
the front with three bootlaces of black vy vet 
and has a black velvet skirt. A black suit ith 
black velvet ‘“‘fins’’ emerging from the ms 
either side of the jacket has more conti ng 
down the front seams of the skirt and old 
coins for buttons. Black suits in duvetine f: .ten 
with gold leaf-shaped buttons set diago: lly 
from the left shoulder to the centre + ‘ist, 
Shining black stencilling is encrusted in ‘wo 
cones on the fluted basque of another black suit. 
The apex of the cones rests on the wais'line 
and the round buttons are encrusted with more 
of this black stencilling. These ‘special 
occasion”’ suits with their rich colouring and 
velvet trimmings are something quite new in 
war-time fashions and definitely very becoming 
They mark a complete departure from the plain 
tailor-mades that have had it all their own way 
for a considerable time. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 





ACROSS. 






For many years Celesta 
Sherry has pleased the 
discerning public, it is a 
wine with a worthy past 
and an illustrious future 


cA PLINg 


CELESTA 
SHERRY 


CJifteer and Six per bottle 
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CROSSWORD No. 758 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 758, COUNTRY LIFE, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”" not later than the 
first post on Thursday, August 10, 1944. 


NoTE.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 














Name 


Address 





(Mr. Mrs., etc.) 








SOLUTION TO No. 757.—The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of July 28, will be announced neat week. 

ACROSS.—1, A fly in amber; 9, Rites; 10, Nihilists; 11, Alva; 12, 
Amend; 13, Magi; 16, Cater; 17, Rushes; 19, Lesbia; 20, Run at; 
22, Deal; 23, Peach; 24. Whoa; 27, Elsewhere; 28, Rodeo; 29, Dressed 
down. DOWN.—1, Activity; 2, Lost; 3, Innumerable bees; 4, Athan- 
asian creed; 5, Bell; 6, Rascal; 7, Dream children; 8, Aspidistra pot; 


14, Greek; 15, Years; 18, On the Don; 21, Caused; 25, Awee; 26, Arno. 


. Was the peer 24 on it when he wrote his 


letters to his son? (12) 


. Something for Mr. Punch’s dog to drink from 


perhaps (4, 3) 


. A thoroughly militant serving-maid? (7) 





11. He ought not to exclaim, ‘“‘ Fancy that!” (7 
12. Behaving like an Oxford don? 


No, just 
putting it on! (7) 


3. Notions (5) 


. Close eyes? 


Well, myopia doesn’t mean 
shut-eye ! (4, 5) 


3. Rose hastily (7, 2) 
. Patience sat smiling at it (5) 
. “I’m agin ’e!” That’s straight ! (7) 


Cook isn’t talking about a social lapse whet 
she says the meat’s not ready (3, 4) 


4, The court or a hen may be (7) 


5. Not difficult to breathe? 


He’s debonair who 
has it (4, 3) 


3. The quadruped doesn’t need hands and knees 


_ 


ok Wh 


a 


. Flighty behaviour of a bird? 


for this position! (4, 3, 


DOWN. 


. Beg a cab from the kitchen garden ! (7) 
. Orders Jones in? (7) 
. Straitened (9) 


Pretty old and very angry ! (5) 


. The cricketer can sing in a fashion underneath 


the hostel (7) 
Well, it’s 4 
yarticularly flighty bird ! (7) 


. The twinkling firmament (7, 5) 
. ‘Here lies a most beautiful lady, 


1 


17. 
18, 
19, 


20. 
22. 


step and was sh . 
—De La Mare (5, 2,5) 


5. Constantly jittery member of the wo» lland 


(5, 4) 
The standing ’bus is there (2, 1, 4) 
Teaching (7) 
Acquired a French halfpenny? 
language, yes! (3, 1, 3) 
Imaginary lines (7) 


German philosopher (5) 
———— 





The winner of Crossword No. 


56 is 
Miss B. Forster, 

27, Queen’s Avenue, Muswe). Hill, 
London, N.10 
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arozone you want 


other method is so simple 
» sure. Simply soak the 
2d clothes overnight in the 
one solution—a teacupful of 
one to eight gallons of Cold 
—rinse and wring out in the 
ing, and they are ready to 
snow white and fresh as the 
jay they were bought. 


PAROZONE IS USEFUL 
INDOORS AS WELL 


hina, erystal and glass, plain white 

d-work, enamelware—for sterilising 

freshening the sink, the hand basin, 
drains and lavatory trap. 





,OM YOUR GROCER OR STORE 


't blame your suppliers if you can’t get all the 
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FOR NiUSTARD GAS 


Parozone= should be applied, 
full strength, to affected parts, 
left on for two minutes and 
then washed off. It must be 
applied immediately, or within 
five minutes. Parozone must 
not be applied near the eyes. 


Head Office, Glasgow. Also 
at London and Nottingham. 


Bear with us, please—we are 
doing everything possible to maintain supplies. 
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SPORTS AND 
COUNTRY WEAR 


OUTIL 





this label in every garment 


KERS OF TAILORED 
IRTS, SLACKS, 
ORTS, SUEDE COATS 
D COSTUMES. 


good shops everywhere 
& CO., 12 Princes Street, 





Square, LONDON, W.I. 
ily). Phone : MAYFAIR 4482/3. 
PROP SRA P ALL ATS 






HIS elegant 

and most be- 
coming Barri 
maternity en- 
semble from 
the White 
House, is in 
navy moss 
crepe, trimmed 
ice blue. The 
yoke, cuffs and 
sash ends are 
studded with 
gold. 
Send 6d. for illustrated 


catalogue of Matern ity 
Models. 


BA RRI MODELS 
obtainable only at 
THE WHITE 


LINEN SPECIALISTS UT 


51.NEW BOND ST?WI. 
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Suited down to the Back yoke and centre 













ground in a new pleat. Vest and 
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II Front buttons through. + young. 7coupons 53/7 il 
Distributors to the Trade: | 

STRELITZ LTD. 222 REGENT STREET * LONDON *° Wi 
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(1917-1943) 


(1910-1943 ) 


Repaired, still in use 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
Weldeechoen 


“Their battered appearance is wholly due to age. My father had 
them in the last war in 1917, and handed them on to me in 1925 
when I joined the army. They have given me splendid service and 
great comfort. I had to wear them through the fighting and 
marching in an infantry unit in May, 1940—hundreds of miles 


we covered together in that 3 weeks.’’ 


Capt.—Wore. Regt. (6.3.43) 


“| have a pair of your Veldtschoen boots which my father gave me 
in 1916. | have worn them regularly since, even at three Territorial 
Camps before this war, one of which was considered the wettest 
period we had for years. I have great confidence in the workman- During the War, 1914—1918, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 
ship of these boots which have given me entire satisfaction in pairs of Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers 
every way.” on active service overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give 


General Ordnance Depot. (3.5.43) complete satisfaction. 


H.M. FORCES ONLY 





